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GERMANY AND ENGrany 
QO: the Saturday night before the Austrian plebiscite I 


was sitting in one of a row of smart red charabancs 

waiting to unload their cargo of journalists in the hall 
where Hitler was to make his final speech. Austrian S.A. men 
in their white shirts and black trousers—very few had uni- 
forms then—lined the street, and were singing lustily to keep 
themselves warm in the cold wind. The refrain of what seemed 
to be their favourite song ran as follows : 


For to-day Germany is ours, 
To-morrow ’tis the world entire. 


As propaganda for foreign journalists this seemed hardly up 
to standard ; but then Dr. Goebbels was in Berlin. There are, 
I suppose, few more burning questions in foreign policy to-day 
than whether that refrain, which I had not heard before, 
represents the real spirit and purpose of Nazi Germany. The 
idea of the Germans as an insatiable people aspiring to rule 
the world or at any rate to mould the world on its totalitarian 
model is probably the main fear behind British rearmament, 
just as similar fears inspired our pre-war policy and played a 
considerable part in bringing about the Great War. Now, as 
then, the average German would hotly deny that such fears 
had any substantial basis ; but now, as then, speeches or pub- 
lications from by no means uninfluential quarters give other 
nations serious food for thought. 

Every nation has its diehards and its jingoes, to whose 
utterances it is perhaps unfair to pay excessive attention. We 
have most of us had our periods of wanting to paint the map 
red or blue or green or whatever colour the mapmakers have 
chosen to represent our nationality. But seldom have ambi- 
tious dreams been published so frankly to the world as those 
of the Pan-Germans before the war or those of the Nazis 
to-day. How seriously should they be taken ? 

A modern psychologist might say that exaggerated im- 
perialistic imaginings are likely to be the natural compensation 
for frustration in concrete imperialistic achievement. For 
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after all, whatever Germans may have dreamt, other people 
got away with the swag. There can be few examples in history 
of a people as energetic, intelligent and virile as the Germans 
having not merely failed to establish their rule over other 
peoples but having to watch considerable numbers of their 
own race living under alien rule. For such is the hard fact 
which every German has to face, and no one who has not 
thoroughly realised it with all its implications can claim to 
understand Germany or is likely to be able to deal justly and 
intelligently with the German people. 

The reason for this state of affairs is fairly evident ; it is the 
failure of the German people to achieve unity. It would lead 
too far afield to enter here upon the deep-seated historical 
causes of that failure, upon the reasons, for example, which 
enabled a Duke of Bavaria to stand up to a German kingship 
at the height of its power better than the Duke of Aquitaine 
to a French kingship in the depths of its degradation, upon 
the effects of the religious wars, upon the réle of France under 
Richelieu and his successors ; upon Germany’s bitter experi- 
ences in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as the chief 
battleground of Europe. But it is difficult to deny that no 
great nation of Western civilisation has received as hard a 
lesson as Germany of the vital necessity of unity and of 
political and military strength based upon that unity. 

The fundamental basis of the Nazi movement is the yearn- 
ing for unity. That yearning has proved a stronger force than 
political or class divisions or historical traditions ; it threw 
the Austrians into Hitler’s arms ; under perfectly free condi- 
tions it brought a go per cent. majority in the Saar; and now 
it is giving Henlein a similar majority in Bohemia. And it 
derives its strength above all from the great movement of 
nationalism which rose out of the French Revolution—a 
movement which still seems to be the most powerful influence 
in world affairs. 

Here we can distinguish a certain difference between the 
dreams and aspirations of the Nazis and those of extreme 
German nationalists before the war. The old Pan-German 
League or Alldeutscher Bund was far more occupied with 
schemes for imperial and colonial expansion than with its 
ostensible object of uniting the German people. One pamphlet 
recommended by the chairman of the League in 1895 de- 
scribed, in the form of an imaginary history, the creation of a 
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Pan-German Empire including a large part of Russia, and after 
the defeat of England and the United States most of Africa 
and South America were to be incorporated. As in other 
similar publications the policy recommended was to defeat 
each opponent separately, and the idea that, warned by such 
charming frankness, the potential opponents might take it 
into their heads to forestall the plan by uniting apparently 
never occurred to the authors. 

There is no real parallel to this sort of thing in Nazi litera- 
ture, in spite of common assumptions to the contrary. Here 
the stress is invariably laid on the need for uniting those of 
German blood, and this is generally combined with the state- 
ment that National Socialism rejects the old imperialistic idea 
of conquering and subjugating other peoples. It is true that 
“German blood ” and the ‘‘ German race ”’ are elastic terms, 
and it is often suggested that they cover such peoples as the 
Scandinavians, the Dutch, the Flemings, and of course the 
Swiss and Alsatians, as well as the genuine German minorities 
in Central and Eastern Europe and elsewhere. But neither in 
the Nazi writings themselves nor in the works of such propa- 
gandists of this view as Mr. Wickham Steed have I dis- 
covered any evidence that it is seriously held in the new 
Germany. 

The most authoritative exposition of the aims of National 
Socialism is of course Hitler’s Mein Kampf, which has hitherto 
proved a remarkably accurate guide to the development of 
the Third Reich. Few national leaders can ever have ex- 
plained their innermost thoughts with such frankness, and if 
one thing is certain it is that Hitler when he wrote that book 
was troubled by no inhibitions as regards the possible effect 
on foreign opinion. The two principal aims of German foreign 
policy laid down in Mein Kampf are firstly the need to unite 
the German people and secondly the need to secure the sub- 
sistence of the German people by giving them the necessary 
living room. “ The National Socialist movement,” writes 
Hitler, “‘ must endeavour . . . to remove the disproportion 
between our population figure and our available territory.” As 
examples of successful because durable political acts on these 
lines he enumerates the colonisation of the Ostmark (Austria) 
by the Bavarians, the conquest and settlement of the area east 
of the Elbe, and the organisation of Prussia by the Hohen- 
zollerns as a point of crystallisation for the new Reich. He 
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expresses contempt for the German historians who instead of 
stressing the permanent nature of these solid achievements 
“ praise all sorts of fantastic deeds of heroism, innumerable 
battles and wars instead of finally recognising how unimportant 
most of these events have been for the real development of 
the nation.” These are at any rate the words of a realist and 
not of a man likely to lead his people into precisely those 
fantastic adventures which he thus severely stigmatises. 

German foreign policy, according to Hitler, should not be 
led astray by dreams of world dominion or vast colonial expan- 
sion, nor should it try to support the German people by the 
peaceful conquests of trade. It should secure the necessary 
land for the German people by the sword if need be, and it 
should secure that land in Eastern and Central Europe, when 
the German position can be permanently consolidated and 
maintained. In order to secure the necessary backing for this 
policy allies are necessary, and the two nations whose friend- 
ship Germany should endeavour to secure are Italy and Great 
Britain. Italy can be won if Germany is prepared to abandon 
the South Tyrolese for good and all, and that is a sacrifice 
which must be made for the good of the German people as a 
whole. As for Great Britain—and here is one of the few 
points where Hitler’s remarkably acute analysis of foreign 
political factors goes astray—she must by tradition be 
opposed to French hegemony in Europe, and once Germany 
renounces serious colonial and trading ambitions there is no 
cause of quarrel between the two peoples. Thus fortified, 
Germany can proceed to the inevitable reckoning with France 
without which no effective German policy in Europe is 
possible. 

The passages dealing with this “ final reckoning” with 
France are deserving of the closest study for obvious reasons, 
It is generally assumed that they stand in complete contradic- 
tion to the Fiihrer’s recent assurances that Germany has no 
direct cause of quarrel with France, and that Hitler is there- 
fore at present merely trying to throw dust in French eyes. 
In fact, however, there is no such contradiction. For the 
whole context shows that the France with which Hitler 
regards a “ final reckoning ” as necessary is a France deter- 
mined to thwart and weaken Germany. “ The perpetual aim 
of the French,” he writes, “is to prevent the consolidation of 
Germany into a united power, the maintenance of a system of 
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small German States . . . without unified leadership, and at 
the same time to occupy the left bank of the Rhine; all in 
order to create and secure their hegemony over Europe.” 
This passage and others like it were written just after the 
Ruhr occupation, when any German patriot might be expected 
to give expression to such sentiments. 

Hitler’s essential thought is surely quite clear. Germany’s 
quarrel with France is not due to ambitions to be satisfied at 
French expense. There is no mention of the Briey basin, of 
colonies, or even of Alsace-Lorraine in Mein Kampf. On the 
evidence of his own book Hitler may well be perfectly sincere 
in declaring that enough blood has been shed during the 
past thousand years over the Franco-German frontier ques- 
tion. But it is obviously an implied condition of the con- 
tinually reiterated offer of peace to France that she should 
cease to oppose German policy in Central and Eastern 
Europe. 

We have seen that this policy as laid down in Mein Kampf 
consists in the unification of the German people and the con- 
quest of the necessary land to support them. In one of his 
most startling passages Hitler visualises an expansion of the 
German people to 250 millions and their settlement on land in 
Europe. Fortunately in spite of drastic and comparatively 
successful measures the German birth-rate has only risen 
sufficiently to avert the threatened rapid decline, so that 
Europe looks like being spared this problem at least. 

Is Nazi foreign policy still aiming at the conquest of land 
for peasant settlement, and if so, where? There are one or 
two points worth noting in this connection. Firstly, Hitler’s 
economic ideas at the time when Mein Kampf was written 
were still comparatively unformed. Secondly, practical 
experience has demonstrated the difficulty of finding enough 
suitable settlers even for schemes within the German boun- 
daries. And thirdly Soviet Russia, which Hitler expected to 
break up, has become a powerful nation constituting in the 
eyes of Germans a serious threat to their security. Here again 
it is possible to distinguish the underlying idea. Hitler 
advocates the conquest of land as opposed to trade expansion 
or grandiose imperialistic adventures. The subsistence of the 
German people should not be dependent on the vagaries of 
world trade or even on the unstable forces of world politics ; 
it should be secured at home. That of course is the principal 
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object of the Four-Year Plan. But since this subsistence can- 
not be secured within the present German boundaries and the 
conquest of land is impracticable, at any rate at present, 
Germany should aim at the next best thing—an economic 
system whose principal factors are within the sphere of Ger- 
man economic influence and as far as possible political 
influence as well. Thus Hitler’s thought leads logically to the 
present primary aim of German foreign policy—a Mzittel- 
europa under German leadership. 

Recently a new term has become increasingly common in 
German economic and political publications. This term is 
Lebensraum. A vaguely defined area comprising Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Roumania, Yugoslavia and extending 
into the Balkans is regarded as the German “ living-room,” 
where every attempt should be made to establish economic 
predominance and intruders are looked on askance. Here it is 
hoped that German trade can be made independent of such 
incalculable factors as Wall Street slumps, tariffs or export 
drives by other nations, or even blockades. Since the acquisi- 
tion of Austria this tendency has of course received a powerful 
fillip. Undoubtedly this area is the natural hinterland for 
German trade. It can supply a good many, though by no 
means all, the raw materials and foodstuffs Germany needs— 
iron ore and tropical products are conspicuously lacking— 
and since the 1931 crisis Germany, aided by an intelligent 
manipulation of clearing systems and similar devices has been 
gaining an increasing share of its total trade. At the present 
time Grossdeutschland takes just under half the exports of 
Bulgaria and Hungary, over a third from Turkey and 
Yugoslavia, over a quarter from Greece and Roumania, and 
one-fifth from Czechoslovakia and Poland. But when the 
Rhine-Main-Danube canal is completed much better things 
are hoped for. 

It is in this light that the present critical situation in 
Czechoslovakia should be viewed. Of the other Danubian 
countries Hungary is fairly definitely associated with Ger- 
many, while the remainder, even the partners in the Little 
Entente, Roumania and Yugoslavia, are pursuing a vacil- 
lating, opportunist policy with the idea of coming down on 
the German side as Poland has done if it seems advisable. But 
the Czechs traditionally regard themselves as a barrier against 
Germanism and German influence. Nobody who has talked 
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recently to influential Germans can doubt that they are deter- 
mined to break that barrier, and once it is down German 
influence is likely to become paramount throughout Central 
and Eastern Europe. This does not, in my view, mean 
that Germany proposes to create a vast Nazi empire stretching 
from the North to the Black Seas. Even in the event of a suc- 
cessful war Hitler is unlikely to endanger the homogeneity of 
his racial State by incorporating other races. The idea is 
rather that of Moeller van den Briick’s famous book The Third 
Reich (from which the title of the Nazi Reich was taken) that 
Germany should be the leader and protector of the rising 
nationalities in Eastern Europe. It does mean, however, that 
Russian and French influence would be excluded and that 
Germany would be paramount in her Lebensraum. 

The immediate object of British policy seems to be to 
arrange a peaceful settlement of the Czechoslovak minority 
problem and to further a Czech-German understanding. That 
is only possible if the Czechs abandon the Russian alliance 
for a policy of neutrality, allow the Sudeten Germans 
considerable influence over their whole policy, and cease to 
act as a barrier against Germany. Nothing short of this will 
satisfy either the Sudeten Germans or Berlin. Sooner or 
later if the barrier remains the Germans will fight. 

If this analysis of German foreign policy is correct, two con- 
clusions suggest themselves. The first is that a war between 
Germany and the British Empire or between Germany and the 
Western Powers is not necessarily inevitable. There is no real 
evidence that Germany is aiming at world dominion or at 
breaking up the British Empire. I was particularly interested 
to note in Germany recently that the appetite did not seem to 
be growing with eating; on the contrary it was impressed 
upon me that Germany was coming to the end of her demands 
on Europe, and that once the Czechoslovak problem was 
solved she would be prepared to negotiate an understanding 
with Great Britain conceding armament limitation as against 
colonial concessions. Undoubtedly Hitler would prefer to gain 
his ends without war, and among the people at large war is 
just as unpopular as and probably even less generally can- 
vassed than in England. The second conclusion is that only a 
general war can prevent Germany becoming paramount in 
Central and Eastern Europe, and the most powerful nation 
in Europe. 
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I have purposely refrained hitherto from entering upon 
moral questions, which are apt to confuse the picture. For, 
after all, the moral issues are by no means clear, in Czecho- 
slovakia or elsewhere. It is at least arguable that the natural 
demand of the German peoples for a secure subsistence, 
equality and protection for minorities is in the circumstances 
inevitably tantamount to a demand for hegemony. As The 
Times put it once in a leading article, it is as easy to divert the 
Gulf Stream as to deny the gravitational pull of a nation of 
over seventy millions. However that may be, I do not wish 
to minimise the dangers inherent in such an increase of 
German power, not merely to the British Empire but to the 
whole conception of life for which that Empire stands. Many 
voices are raised advising us to fight to prevent that increase, 
to pursue what is described as our traditional policy of pre- 
venting any Power becoming paramount in Europe. 

But in making such a fateful decision three factors seem 
worth considering. The first is that with the growth of extra- 
European Powers the importance of Europe, and thus of 
European hegemony, is greatly lessened. The second is that in 
pursuing their aims the Germans, like other ambitious peoples 
before them, may provoke oppositions and meet obstacles 
stronger than can at present be foreseen—incidentally an 
extremely likely result of an attempt to conquer land at the 
expense, say, of Soviet Russia. The third and most important 
is that the peoples of the Western democracies, intervening 
against Germany in a Central European quarrel, might well, if 
Germany remained on the defensive in the West, refuse to 
fight the war to a finish—particularly with the ruthless 
methods of bomb and blockade which would be called for. 

I cannot help feeling that “ protective war,” war because 
your potential enemy may become stronger, is a counsel of 
fear. And there is no worse counsellor. Is not the best way to 
defend the British Empire to develop it, to populate it, and 
to make its free institutions at least as efficient and strong as 
those of its possible rivals? Then if another great struggle 
should prove to be unavoidable we should face it with con- 
fidence and in the knowledge that the free peoples of the 
Commonwealth would throw their full weight into a cause 
understood and supported by all. 


H. Powys GrEENwoop. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S HENLEIN 
PROBLEM. 


HE events of May 2oth to 22nd have shown clearly that 

the military resistance which Czechoslovakia resolved 

to offer to a German attack was able automatically to 
lead to collective co-operation on the part of the democratic 
Great Powers. The whole significance of Czechoslovakia as a 
centre of military resistance against an expansion of Germany 
towards the east and south-east was suddenly clear, even to 
those who had hitherto been in doubt as to the great value 
of the strategic situation of this country for the maintenance 
of European peace. The rightness of the opinion of Colonel 
Moravec, of the Czech general staff: ‘‘ Without Czecho- 
slovakia, France would be thrown back on to the periphery 
of Europe,” was confirmed; and British foreign policy, in 
these last days when the fate of Europe seemed to hang by a 
hair, has drawn conclusions from this. 

This great strategic significance of Czechoslovakia and its 
value as a factor of military resistance will have to be kept 
continually in view if one wishes to form a correct judg- 
ment in the Sudeten German question. Every solution of this 
question that weakens the military significance of Czecho- 
slovakia for the maintenance of European peace must auto- 
matically decrease the interest of the democratic Western 
Powers in Prague. Herr Henlein, in his Carlsbad speech of 
April 24th, confessed openly to the National Socialist faith. 
Herein lies the real problem, and not in questions of nationality 
and language ; least of all in the minority problem, the solu- 
tion of which has not once been seriously grappled with by 
many other states, Poland and Italy in particular. What is 
going on in Czechoslovakia to-day seems to be merely an 
arrangement between Czechs and Germans. In reality it is a 
clearing-up of the question as to whether this state shall fall 
into the hands of National Socialism, or whether the principles 
of Western democracy and culture, with their policy based on 
the system of collective security, shall rule. 

A confession of National Socialism signifies nothing more 
nor less than recognition of the principle that there exists only 
one single “leader of all Germans,” and that leader Adolf 
Hitler. It is further identified with the claim to unite all 
Germans under one Fihrer in a great German Reich, as 
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National Socialism itself expresses in its confession of faith : 
“ Bin Reich, ein Volk, ein Fiibrer,’” one realm, one people, one 
leader. Czechoslovakia’s Henlein problem is a European 
problem in the proper sense of the word because it is a question 
of whether the military and political key position in Europe 
shall be given over at first partly and later completely to 
National Socialism. This key position is the land of Bohemia, 
almost completely surrounded by mountains, and by natural 
and artificial fortifications. At the foot of these mountains 
and within the Czechoslovak girdle of fortifications live 
Germans who have adopted the National Socialist ideology, 
not totally, but in a strong majority. This ideology obliges 
them through the medium of Konrad Henlein, the deputy of 
the “leader of all Germans,” to make political union with 
Nazi Germany. The real Henlein problem of Czechoslovakia 
also touches the question of whether this r’ng of fortifications, 
so important for European peace, and with it the region sur- 
rounded by it, should remain in the hands of Czech democracy 
or be delivered over to National Socialism. From the angle of 
European peace—and only from this angle is Czechoslovakia 
so important for the west and particularly for England—the 
Henlein problem is therefore of eminent strategic and military 
importance. If National Socialism once occupies this Bo- 
hemian citadel, the way lies open not only to expansion in a 
south-east direction to the Black Sea, but also to a push 
towards the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, an advance to 
Poland and the Baltic, and finally the way to Russia. 

How much it contributes to the complicatedness of the 
whole picture when one refers to the military-political and 
international significance of the Henlein problem in Czecho- 
slovakia from the point of view of purely internal political 
considerations, is clearly to be seen when one examines more 
closely one or two catchwords. What, for example, is the 
practical significance of the claim of the Henlein Party to 
make a “ second Switzerland ” out of Czechoslovakia? The 
self-administration of the Swiss cantons arose historically in 
such a way that small sovereign states, of their own free will, 
formed “an eternal union,” and a part of their sovereign 
rights, for instance foreign policy, military organisation, and 
so on, they delegated to the “ Conféderation Suisse,” an 
institution specially created by them. This development is 
thus characterised on the one hand by the free will of the 
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cantons, and on the other by the efforts to form an inde- 
pendent state structure. Not only are both these factors 
wanting in Czechoslovakia, but also there is here a quite con- 
trary development in the shape of the Henlein Party. Factious 
sections of a unit state, formed on democratic principles 
and developing organically, are demanding, with the sup- 
port and military threats of a neighbouring, anti-democratic 
Great Power, for this state to hand over to them the greatest 
part of its sovereign rights. Under the completely false 
analogy of the Swiss canton constitution, which arose on a 
quite different basis and has developed also quite differently, 
the Henlein Party claims that the Czechoslovak state should 
support the National Socialist efforts for the “ totality of all 
Germans,” by giving up, under pressure and force, an ever- 
increasing proportion of its rights in favour of such a Sudeten- 
deutsch “ canton.” In Switzerland the canton idea was the 
cause of the union. In Czechoslovakia it would serve the desire 
for emancipation, i.e. the desire of a party ideology propa- 
gated and continuously fostered by Berlin. 

Here, then, is no will for the concord that was shown in 
Switzerland by sacrificing the canton to the former’s inde- 
pendence, but the will for a separation that must lead to a 
weakening of the Republic. The rights of the minority are 
proclaimed by the Henlein Party only for itself. They do not 
recognise this right where democrats, socialists, Catholics, 
Czechs and Jews are concerned, who live in the Sudeten 
frontier district in hundreds of thousands. 

As the municipal elections have shown, the Henlein Party 
is very far from totalitarianism in the Sudetenland, even the 
votes given to other German parties, especially the German 
socialists and communists, being at least 12 per cent. Besides 
these clearly anti-Henlein German votes, there were so many 
votes for the several Czech parties in these districts that the 
non-Henlein section may be estimated at between 25 per 
cent. and 33 per cent. In any case, the share of the anti- 
Henlein “ sub-minorities ” in the Sudetenland is far bigger 
than 22 per cent., this being the percentage of the German 
minority in all Czechoslovakia. This may be taken as a proof 
that Henlein does not want to recognise, from the point of 
view of totalitarianism, the rights of his own sub-minorities 
which are of a much stronger percentage than the German 
minority in all Czechoslovakia. 
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Ideologically, the National Socialist Henlein Party cannot 
recognise these rights of the minorities when they are made to 
apply against the Sudeten Nazis ; for by doing so they would 
set themselves against the totalitarian claims of National 
Socialism. Theoretically, therefore, for everyone who con- 
siders at length a perhaps feasible canton system in Czecho- 
slovakia, it is seen that the aim of this is not in strengthening 
Czechoslovakia but in weakening her. It is desired to weaken 
the influence of the Prague Government in all those districts in 
which are the fortifications that ensure the maintenance of the 
independence of the Republic. Almost all these districts are 
inhabited in the majority by Germans who have recognised 
the National Socialist totalitarian programme. 

How would the carrying through of this plan be in practice ? 
In everyday life, the democratic Prague Government would 
no longer be able administratively to carry through the con- 
stitutional rights of a citizen, even if the Henlein Party recog- 
nised this on paper. The clerks necessary for keeping internal 
order, in the administration of justice, the police, and so on, 
would be subject to the local self-administration. The self- 
administrative authorities, however, could and would prac- 
tically exclusively act on the principle of National Socialism, 
take the clerks gradually from their own ranks, and thus force 
the Prague Government to send military expeditions in each 
separate case where police and justice should refuse to ensure 
the Czechoslovak constitution its rights. Not much imagina- 
tion is necessary to consider that this would lead to a process 
of gradual loosening, and—last but not least—to cause the 
neighbouring Great Power to find pretexts for protests and 
interventions and endless propaganda campaigns. As, with 
such a strengthening of the forces striving away from Czecho- 
slovakia, Prague could hardly maintain a condition of con- 
stant military readiness in the frontier districts, it would very 
soon be shown that the influence of Berlin in everyday life in 
the Sudetenland would be much stronger than that of 
Prague. Is it necessary to describe further what this would 
mean militarily and strategically for the ring of fortifications 
which would be occupied then by Germans on both sides, who 
would have a certain legal claim to the carrying through of 
National Socialist totalitarian principles ? 

It may be objected that legal determinations might be con- 
structed which would guarantee the rights of democratic and 
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non-German, etc., minorities in the frontier districts, in spite 
of their self-administration. Freedom of the Press and of 
meetings could be legally protected, and one could determine, 
in numerous paragraphs, that the self-administrative authori- 
ties should suffer no terror, no boycott, no abuse of the State 
flag, and no propaganda against the maintenance of the inde- 
pendence of the Republic. But what do such safety measures 
signify when the Prague Government, apart from the army, 
have no possibility of carrying them out against the self- 
administrative authorities? An old proverb says that the 
greatest justice can turn into the greatest injustice. The 
apparent justice which may, at first sight, lie in the free self- 
government of the National Socialist Sudeten Germans in the 
fortified frontier district would not only be injustice to the 
minorities living there whom it would no longer be prac- 
tically possible to protect, but also a still greater injustice 
against the Czech people and the Czechoslovak state, whose 
frontier guard against National Socialist expansion would be 
delivered over to the aggressor step by step, although it is 
believed that the sovereignty of the Prague Government 
could be formally ensured. It would be in a higher sense an 
injustice to European democracy, which would thus lose its 
last bastion that was tested practically by the events of May 
1938. Even without a plebiscite, but as in the Saar and in 
Danzig, justice would become injustice; for it is the oft- 
tested method of National Socialism suddenly to succeed to 
power by seemingly democratic means, speculating upon 
others’ democratic sense for justice, and then to use this 
power for setting aside democracy. 

I am fully conscious of the fact that, with these considera- 
tions of the practical issues, I stand opposed to the many who 
wish to see in this way a simple and speedy liquidation of the 
Henlein problem in Czechoslovakia, so important for Euro- 
pean peace. Unfortunately I cannot share the view of those 
who would like to solve this difficult problem, that is strate- 
gically most important for the destiny of Europe, by compar- 
ing it with Home Rule for Ireland or the British agreement 
with the Boers. Behind Ireland lies the Atlantic Ocean, while 
behind the fortified mountains of Bohemia lies National 
Socialist, south-east-pushing Germany. And the Boers did 
not fight for a world perspective which obliged them, as do 
National Socialism and the eight points of Herr Henlein’s 
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Carlsbad speech, to carry on this struggle to the final attain- 
ment of their goal, namely, the gathering of all Germans in 
one Reich under one Fiihrer—Adolf Hitler. It is exceedingly 
dangerous to simplify the very complicated circumstances of 
the Sudeten German question, and to quote such unsuitable 
examples as Switzerland, Ireland or the Transvaal. The 
Heinlein problem of Czechoslovakia is not one of mere local 
limitation. It is rather a cutting from the great problem that 
the constant and unhindered growth of National Socialism 
has given to the European cultural world. 

As far as the question of a fair recognition of economic, 
political and cultural interests of the Germans in Czecho- 
slovakia is concerned, which for decades have been repre- 
sented by the German democratic parties, a far-reaching 
agreement has become necessary—and not only from to-day. 
Just those who recognised this necessity have in this con- 
nection constantly pointed out the world political error that 
lay in making to National Socialism forced concessions that 
had always been denied the democratic Weimar Republic. 
One must be clear to-day that concessions to the Henlein 
Party are concessions to National Socialism. And it will have 
to be strictly examined, whether any, and if so which, con- 
cessions to National Socialism have hitherto proved bene- 
ficial to European peace. This is valid not only for the 
question of local self-administration, whether one now calls 
it autonomy or not; but it is valid also in the same degree 
for the participation of National Socialist Ministers in the 
Prague Government. Such a participation of the Henlein 
Party in the Government of this country, the master of which, 
on account of its geographical and strategical position, would 
almost automatically become master of Europe, would not be 
a very comprehensible participation of Germans in the 
Prague Government, but a participation of National Socialism 
in the power of a state the conquest of which is now the chief 
aim of National Socialism. 

If one has been able to observe, during the last few months, 
with what methods and to what extent the Sudetendeutsch 
Nazi Party have “ gleichgeschaltet,” by means of terror, innu- 
merable non-political unions and cultural organisations, with- 
out having legal or administrative organs appointed for this 
purpose, one can form a picture of the development that 
would ensue after the introduction of self-administration to 
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the district. Solely military measures enabled the Prague 
Government to ensure its frontiers. The duration of such 
measures is naturally limited by economic and political con- 
siderations. The already severe problem of militarily blocking 
the National Socialist expansion would be almost insoluble 
if Sudeten German administrative authorities, influenced by 
Berlin, were to further the National Socialist advance south- 
east by all the means in their power. That this could never be 
avoided by a cantonal constitution in the frontier region is a 
thing that is self-evident to anyone knowing the circum- 
stances. 

One of the leading theoreticians on pan-Germanism has so 
explained the German Drang nach Osten that it is a question 
of nothing else than a perfectly natural struggle at the place 
of weakest resistance. After the occupation of Austria the 
opinion prevailed in Berlin that the success of Vienna would 
be repeated in Prague. The effort to pursue the same methods 
failed clearly on account of the watchfulness and capability 
of the resistance of Czechoslovakia, and because of the 
Western European initiative in setting up collective security 
again. It would be a fatal error to suppose that this attempt 
will not be repeated. 

The significance of the Henlein problem for internal 
politics thus lies above all in this, that the National Socialists 
wish to effect a definite solution to this question under pres- 
sure. If this is successful, there is the decided prospect of a 
second attack on Czechoslovakia, on the strategically most 
important line on the map of this Continent, and with it the 
preparation for a European conflagration that National 
Socialism so urgently needs for the maintenance of its régime. 

GERHARD SCHACHER. 
Prague. 
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T is Poland’s destiny to be situated between Germany and 

Russia and to have to live independently of those two 

powerful neighbours. That fact determines her relations 
to her other neighbours. It has its influence on the ties that 
exist or may exist between Poland and the Great Powers 
that are neighbours of Germany and Russia. The Germans 
had been brought up on history as it was taught in the 
Bismarckian school and they thought of a really independent 
Poland as a calamity. Most of the leaders of the Weimar 
Republic thought of the new Poland as an accident and spoke 
of her as a “ temporary ” state. One of the main objectives 
of the policy launched at Rapallo in 1922, was to make that 
“temporary ” period as brief as possible. That tactic un- 
doubtedly worried Poland, but it did not affect her firm 
resolve to stand her ground. In another direction it actually 
was a help to Poland. It stimulated her business men to take 
advantage of her outlet to the sea, hastening the construction 
of the port at Gdynia and promoting new industries. As the 
ancient bonds, between German and Polish lands were 
severed, Poland’s economic and political independence was 
more and more emphasised. 

Hitler’s régime was received with marked reserve in Poland. 
The Poles could not guess how he would set about giving 
effect to the first point in his platform, which called for the 
“re-entry of all Germans into the bosom of a Greater Ger- 
many.” On February 15th, 1933, Marshal Pilsudski, our 
great leader, warned the government of the Third Reich 
through Colonel Beck, Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
that “ Poland’s attitude towards Germany and German 
problems would always be the same as Germany’s attitude 
towards Poland,” and he added that, “ practically speaking, 
the situation in that regard depended much more on the 
attitude of Berlin than on the attitude of Warsaw.” Hitler, 
therefore, had to make up his mind either to continue the 
irritations that were leading to unpredictable results, or 
to put a halt to them and try to create a healthier atmosphere 
in German-Polish relations. He chose the latter course. 

Poland has always desired not merely peace with Germany 
but, if possible, a friendly neighbourliness based on mutual 
Tespect and confidence. No Chancellor of the Weimar 
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Republic had the courage to set out along that road. Could 
the Poles sit speechless and deaf when Hitler proposed that 
we should work together for an improvement in the German- 
Polish situation? We might, at the most, have returned an 
evasive answer just to gain time and to see whether the 
National-Socialist régime was destined to an early collapse. 
But we were the first to understand, since we knew our 
Germany, that that régime was going to endure. We there- 
fore accepted Hitler’s suggestion and on January 26th, 1934, 
signed a ten-year non-aggression treaty with the Third Reich. 
What are the terms of that historic document, closing a 
whole epoch of German-Polish relations? The two govern- 
ments note that “the moment has come to begin a new 
phase in diplomatic relations between Poland and Germany.” 
That “new phase” is to lie, at bottom, in a settlement by 
direct communication “ of any sort of question that has a 
bearing on their mutual relations.” In the quest for such 
solutions, or in any eventual case of dispute, the two govern- 
ments “‘ in no circumstances will resort to arms,” since their 
purpose is to “strengthen the good relations that should 
obtain among neighbours.” It is obvious that no territorial 
questions are to come up under this procedure, since, “in 
accordance with international law” such questions “ must 
be considered as belonging strictly to domestic affairs.” 
Finally, the international agreements that may have been 
undertaken “ by either of the parties ” are “ to be held as not 
incompatible” with the text of the German-Polish treaty. 
This important proviso leaves Poland’s alliances intact. 
The great idea of Hitler is to build a Third Reich, nationally 
unified, embracing all territories bordering on Germany where 
compact masses of German population are to be found. He 
certainly loses no opportunity to protest against the treaties 
of 1919 as “contrary to nature,” but he no less recognises in 
principle the territorial transformations of which the treaties 
are an expression, and which, indeed, are the only part of the 
settlement that will endure—at least till the next seismic 
convulsion. What he claims is that fair play was violated 
in 1919 in that the principle of self-determination was not 
applied in certain cases where it would have worked to the 
advantage of Germany. Poland has a strong case against that 
theory of racial nationalism. In none of Poland’s provinces or 
districts is the proportion of German inhabitants more than 
VoL. CLIV. 2 
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about 10 per cent. There are 724,000 Germans living in 
Poland. There are 1,400,000 Poles living in Germany. On 
that basis, both countries have interest in letting sleeping 
dogs lie. 

Imperial Russia certainly never did anything to deserve 
the sympathy of the Poles. The Polish nation joyously 
welcomed the fall of the Tsarist régime and the establishment 
of a democratic government in Russia. But it was overthrown 
by the Communists on November 7th, 1917. Hoping that a 
similar revolution was in the offing in Germany, the Bolshevist 
leaders called for immediate peace on the basis of the self- 
determination of peoples. However, on the collapse of the 
Central Powers and quite inconsistently with principles which 
she had herself proclaimed, Soviet Russia did not hesitate 
to throw her troops westward upon Warsaw. That was the 
occasion for the outbreak of the Polish-Soviet war. It ended 
in 1920 with a decisive defeat for the Reds. The victory was 
due to a leader of genius, Marshal Pilsudski. 

To restore reasonably courteous relations between Poland 
and the Soviet Union was a long and difficult process. From 
the ethnic standpoint the territories which are strictly Russian 
are separated from those which are strictly Polish by a mixed 
and, on the whole, not very prosperous region, which is 
sparsely settled with a White-Ruthenian population in the 
north and by Ukrainians in the south. However, here and 
there in that zone one finds (to say nothing of a general 
civilising influence on the part of Poland) districts with 
strong Polish minorities or even majorities. A frontier running 
on the line of the Riga treaty (March 18th, 1921) through this 
mixed territory was, therefore, a compromise that gave 
Poland security without affecting her character as a national 
state in which Poles were indisputably the prevailing element. 
Had the Polish delegation at Riga so chosen, it could have 
drawn the new frontier much farther to the east, for at that 
time the Soviet representatives were only mildly interested 
in territorial questions. All the frontiers which they were then 
establishing with their neighbours were, in their eyes, tem- 
porary expedients. The world was soon to go Bolshevist— 
peace was just a truce. War with the “ capitalist ” world was 
to go on, though there might be changes in the character of 
the; sitowe;? 


In 1931 Soviet diplomacy was checkmated by Japanese 
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policy in the Far East, while in Germany proper the ascen- 
dancy of National-Socialism threw cold water on the pro- 
German orientation of the Kremlin. At this juncture Polish 
diplomacy played its hand in a clever way. Reviving a 
negotiation that had been hanging fire since 1926, the Warsaw 
government signed a non-aggression pact with the Soviet 
Union on July 25th, 1932. That agreement provided that 
“any act of aggression affecting the territorial integrity and 
inviolability or the political independence of either country ” 
would be considered contrary to the pact, and each party 
pledged itself “ not to participate in any accord or agreement 
that was overtly hostile to the other in respect of aggression.””* 
Furthermore, on July 3rd, 1933, Poland, the Soviet Union 
and some other countries signed in London a collective agree- 
ment that gave a very comprehensive definition of the term 
aggression. 

So a wholly new atmosphere came to prevail in the relations 
between Moscow and Warsaw. But the Soviet government 
would not rest content with that very notable achievement. 
Looking feverishly about in Europe for diplomatic successes 
that were eluding his grasp in Asia, Litvinov suggested to 
Warsaw through the French government a mutual assistance 
pact of a definitely anti-German cast. One of the motives 
underlying this suggestion must undoubtedly have been a 
desire to prevent the normalisation of German-Polish relations. 
This suggested ‘“ Eastern Pact” was a favourite theme 
also with the people who can think of Poland only as an 
instrument of the policy of some Great Power. Had we 
accepted the “ Eastern Pact,” the Franco-Polish Alliance 
would have come to an end, to be replaced with a Franco- 
Russian Alliance, and the Polish army would simply be lining 
the road to salute the passage of the new “ steam-roller.” 
That is not the Polish view. Poland does not intend to be 
anybody’s plaything. Much less does she want or need the 
support of one great neighbour against another. Both east 
and west what she wants is co-operation and goodwill. 

France and Poland have common interests, and an alliance 
between them is in the nature of things. On February rgth, 
1921, the two Powers agreed therein “to confer on all 
questions of foreign policy affecting the two states.” On 


* The pact of 1932 had been made to cover three years. In May 1934, a protocol was 
signed in Moscow that extended the non-aggression pact to December 31st, 1945. 
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December Ist, 1925, within the framework of the Locarno 
treaties, they signed a new agreement stipulating that in 
case of unprovoked aggression “ each would come immediately 
to the other’s aid.”” The Poles love France, and they realise 
that a powerful, prosperous and independent France is 
necessary to Europe and to the world. All that Poland asks 
of France is that she shall take accurate account of the 
position of Poland in Europe and especially in East Central 
Europe. Poland’s policy since 1932 is aimed at putting her 
alliance with France on a sounder footing. 

Poland has not been satisfied with the way the alliance has 
worked. While France could always be sure that in case of a 
German attack Poland would support France with all her 
strength, Poland had grave apprehensions about what would 
happen in the reverse situation. While the utility of the 
alliance was never questioned in Poland, one could collect 
a whole library of articles, books, and pronouncements by 
more or less prominent Frenchmen calling for the abandon- 
ment of the alliance on the ground that the “ Corridor ” might 
some day drag France into war with Germany. The very 
term “ alliance ” as applied to the relationship with Poland 
disappeared from official language. Everything seemed to 
indicate that France regarded the alliance as binding on 
Poland but optional for herself. 

This gradual lapsing of the Franco-Polish alliance was 
sorrowfully contemplated in Poland. Poland could see the 
soundness of the view often expressed in Paris that a weak 
and cramped Poland was a danger to France, and the Warsaw 
government did everything it possibly could to normalise 
relations with Germany and the Soviet Union on the basis 
of complete equality. It was considered strange that that 
frank and open policy should then cause dissatisfaction and 
criticism in France. We cannot say that the present diplo- 
matic situation in Europe is altogether favourable, but what 
Poland has done may certainly be taken as consolidating 
peace and increasing confidence. She has relieved France of 
serious causes for worry. And she is still the ally of France. 
That does not justify her in resting the whole weight of her 
security upon France. 

Poland is bound to Rumania by a treaty of alliance signed 
on March 3rd, 1921, made more definite on March 26th, 1926, 
and renewed on January 15th, 1931. The two countries 
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undertake “ mutually to respect their territorial integrity and 
political independence as at present constituted, and to main- 
tain them against any aggression.” That alliance makes 
Poland the only country that has pledged itself to uphold 
Rumania’s possession of Bessarabia, as the agreements 
involved in the Little Entente do not extend to the Soviet- 
Rumanian frontier. In negotiating its non-aggression pact 
with the Soviet Union, Poland took it for granted that 
Rumania would sign a similar pact at the same time as Poland. 
It is matter of common knowledge that the reason this was 
not done was because of pressure exerted at Bucharest b 
France. During the years 1934 and 1935 the friendly Polish- 
Rumanian relations were troubled by the support given by 
Mr. Titulescu to the idea of an “ Eastern Pact.” We are sorry 
to say that only the dismissal of this distinguished statesman 
rendered the strengthening of the Polish-Rumanian alliance 
possible. During June and July 1937 the President of the 
Polish Republic, Mr. Ignace Moscicki, exchanged state visits 
with King Carol of Rumania. These visits formed the climax 
in the efforts consistently made since the beginning of the 
year to draw the two countries closer together. The diplo- 
matic missions of the two states in Warsaw and Bucharest 
respectively were raised to the status of Embassies. 

Not only people who are unfriendly to Czechoslovakia but 
also those who are friendly consider her present position 
grave.’ All who are interested in the attitude of the Powers 
to this difficult situation are asking themselves what will 
Poland do. The first thing to be said is that Poland has no 
alliance with Czechoslovakia. This fact is the result of the 
complex of relations existing in Central Europe since the 
Great War. During the war the Czechs prayed for a Tsarist 
victory in the hope that Russia would be the dominant power 
in the East, with Czechoslovakia as her outpost in the heart 
of Europe. Poland was to be independent but small. Eastern 
Galicia would be a Russian province and, if so, Czechoslovakia 
could be Russia’s neighbour. The Czechs took Poland so 
lightly that in January 1919, while her very slender military 
forces were engaged in the East, they occupied the Duchy 
of Teschen, although in November 1918 an ethnographical 
frontier had been agreed upon. The decision of the Supreme 
Council to arrange a plebiscite was not carried out, because 
the Czechs were in doubt as to the result. Further the gravest 
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hour of the Bolshevist invasion—July 1920—was exploited 
to get a settlement leaving a Polish minority of 120,000 on the 
Czech side. Moreover, the Czech government showed itself © 
unfriendly to the Polish cause during this war even to the 
point of not allowing ammunition trains to pass through their 
country from France to Poland’s support. All this made it diffi- 
cult to create an atmosphere favourable to closer co-operation. 

Meantime the Little Entente had been formed by the three 
Succession States to watch over the future of the Danube 
area. Poland would not join this because the purpose was 
expressly anti-Hungarian. In any case the sphere of Poland’s 
vital interest is the Baltic area. In spite of this, having an eye 
to the future, Poland proposed to Prague in June 1923 an 
extension of this Entente into a Quadruple Alliance as a 
mutual guarantee of all existing frontiers. This proposition 
was rejected by Prague in a manner which wounded Polish 
amour-propre. Undeterred by this rebuff a second offer was 
made in April 1926 which, however, did not succeed. Further 
attempts were not considered necessary, the more so as good 
relations with Czechoslovakia were not so important for 
Poland as those with her two larger neighbours. The Czech 
government felt in much the same way toward Poland, witness 
the words of Dr. Benes who, in May 1927, told Czech journa- 
lists that Poland was certain to have trouble with Germany 
over Pomerania, with the U.S.S.R. over the Ukrainians, and 
with Lithuania over Vilna. One other factor which hindered 
cordial relations between the two countries has been the 
consistent effort of the Czech authorities to assimilate as fast 
as possible the Polish minority in the Teschen district. The 
treatment of the Poles has never been in keeping either with 
the letter or the spirit of the Czechoslovak Constitution. 

All that has been said, however, is not enough to justify 
Poland’s being a party to any kind of plotting against the 
Czechoslovak Republic. The relations between the two 
Powers are not abnormal, although some points of difference 
have not been composed. An example of this is the existence 
in Prague of the head office of “ Komintern” for Central 
Europe, to which fact the Polish Foreign Office has recently 
taken objection. 

In the last weeks a new situation has arisen in Europe in 
which one of the Great Powers is threatening the existence of a 
smaller neighbour. Should the Western Powers decide to act 
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in this emergency, in particular France, an ally of Czecho- 
slovakia, the course of Polish policy will be quite clear. If, 
however, the Western Powers do not decide on action, Poland 
must determine her policy in keeping with her own vital 
interests alone. This would involve concern for her Polish 
minority in the Teschen area. 

Like Poland, Hungary stands at the cross-roads of Europe. 
Polish and Hungarian history are, therefore, one long tale 
of fights against invasions. During several centuries Poland 
and Hungary were good neighbours and very often allies, 
forming the most exposed defence of European civilisation 
against the onslaughts of the East. To-day they have no 
common frontier, but the old feelings of friendship are still 
strong. In November 1928 Walko, Hungarian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, visited Warsaw; in May 1929 Zaleski, 
Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs, was cordially received in 
Budapest. In April 1936 Koscialkowski, Polish Prime 
Minister, left for Budapest, to return the visit of Gombés, 
Hungarian Prime Minister, who came to Warsaw in October 
1934. In February 1938 Admiral Horthy, Regent of Hungary, 
visited Warsaw. Professor Moscicki, President of the Polish 
Republic, will pay a state visit to Budapest in September. 

Maintenance of the independence of the Baltic states is a 
constant principle in Poland’s foreign policy. Her relations 
are cordial and friendly with Finland, Esthonia and Latvia. 
But Lithuania, clinging to her unjustifiable claim to Vilna, 
where only a small Lithuanian minority is to be found, refused 
to resume diplomatic relations with Poland and to recognise 
the international character of the Polish-Lithuanian frontier. 
Basic in the Vilna settlement of March 15th, 1923, were: I, a 
plebiscite of the inhabitants affected; 2, a decision of the 
League of Nations Council; 3, a request from Lithuania to 
the Great Powers to draw a frontier between Poland and 
Lithuania. The settlement was, therefore, binding upon both 
parties. 

Throughout the fifteen years every effort was made by 
Poland to establish normal relations with Lithuania. Hardly 
a year passed without some more or less official approach. 
All these attempts were thwarted until the general opinion 
prevailed in Poland that outside interests encouraged Lithu- 
ania in its intransigence. While in normal times the lack of 
direct communication with Lithuania constituted a great 
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inconvenience to everybody on both sides of the frontier, in 
the unsettled conditions of the last few months the existing 
situation was a source of grave danger not only to Poland and 
Lithuania but also to the remaining Baltic states. For this 
reason the Polish government, having exhausted all means of 
normal approach which have been tried and found unsuccess- 
ful over a period of fifteen years, issued an ultimatum on 
March 17th, 1938, requesting the establishment of normal 
diplomatic relations. There were no humiliating conditions 
and no demands for the settlement of outstanding problems. 
Once having found means for direct intercourse with Lithu- 
ania, Poland is as anxious to preserve Lithuania’s indepen- 
dence as that country herself. A general hope prevails in 
Warsaw that after the bitterness is removed, they will con- 
tinue to live side by side in accordance with the age-long 
traditions of mutual interests, respect and friendship. 

The new British evaluation of Poland’s position and capa- 
bilities is one of the most important changes in post-war 
Europe. Poland’s energy and patriotism, moderation and 
cleverness in both domestic and foreign matters have im- 
pressed the British. The visit to Warsaw of Mr. Eden, Lord 
Privy Seal, in April 1935, was a manifestation of their in- 
creased appreciation. It was the first official visit of a British 
statesman to Poland. It was explained that Poland opposed 
the “‘ Eastern Pact” because it could be regarded as an 
attempt by France to free herself of her obligations toward 
Poland and pass them on to the Soviet Union. If the guar- 
antee of Poland had been shared by Great Britain, it would 
have been a different story. But, as everyone knows, London 
will not commit itself beyond the Rhine, and is quite right 
in refusing to assume obligations along the Vistula. Why, then, 
should Poland be asked to guarantee the status quo along the 
Danube? 

In November 1936 Colonel Beck came to London. It was 
the first official visit of a Polish Foreign Minister made at the 
invitation of the British Government. A Polish-British closer 
understanding on the main questions of European politics was 
reached. During the visit, Mr. Baldwin delivered a striking 
tribute to Poland. “ Poland has always enjoyed the sympathy 
and regard of my countrymen. . . . Under the leadership of 
that great soldier, Pilsudski, she won her place among the 
ranks of the Great Powers of Europe.” 
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Poland’s foreign policy is neither pro-French nor pro- 
German nor pro-Russian. It is Polish alone. The sooner this 
simple fact is realised, the less misunderstandings and dis- 
appointments there will be. Poland conducts a permanent 
policy, conforming to her interest and to the interest of peace. 
Her policy is based on three factors : her own defensive power, 
good relations with her neighbours, and purely defensive 
alliances. Our purpose was never to nullify our alliances, but 
to diminish the probability of invoking them. Peace with all 
the world but full independence at home ! The Polish people 
are full of hope. They expect to succeed. They want to see 
their rdéle in Europe enlarged. Poland is not a “ bridge head,” 
not a “ buffer state,” not a “ satellite,’ but an important 
state of 34 million inhabitants, loyal to her friendships and 
alliances and grateful for services rendered. But she is just 
as firmly resolved that affairs that concern her shall not be 
discussed and disposed of without consultation. 

KazIMIERZ SMOGORZEWSKI. 


JOHN BULL AND BROTHER JONATHAN. 


N an English play some years ago, a young under-secretary 

of state, on being asked what he considered the most 

important things in life, replied: ‘“‘ Love—and Anglo- 
American relations.” Nothing is perhaps more fundamentally 
important to-day than the co-operation of John Bull and 
Brother Jonathan. Most Americans, however, get their idea 
of the English from the stage Englishmen or Wodehouse. 
Many of the English believe that eastern United States is 
inhabited by white men, and the western half, starting at 
Buffalo, is still infested with bloodthirsty Indians or gangsters. 
English lecturers, who still abound in our land despite the 
depression, visit a few of our larger cities, and return home to 
speak authoritatively of America, without having caught even 
a glimpse of the hinterland. They read the New York Times 
and Boston American, or possibly the New York Journal and 
Boston Transcript, and consider them typical American news- 
papers. 

Important organisations are working most intelligently to- 
wards a better feeling between the two countries. The English 
Speaking Union has done much to increase our appreciation of 
each other’s problems. The Pilgrim Trust also does good work 
most austerely. American Rhodes Scholars have done a great 
work in improving Anglo-American relations. The Common- 
wealth Fund has helped moderate Anglo-American intellectual 
jealousies by sending brilliant British students to leading 
American universities. The American University Union does 
valuable work among American college students in Britain. 

Americans must not assume that their country will be 
favourably interpreted by British literary lions, even by those 
whom they have wined and dined. Britishers are more prone 
to be brutally frank even among themselves than Americans 
are. After making liberal allowance for the hostility en- 
gendered by the American Revolution, the strictures of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson are far from charitable : 


Sir, they are a race of convicts, and ought to be thankful of 
anything we allow them short of hanging . . . I am willing to 
love all mankind except an American ... To a man of mere 
animal life you can urge no argument against going to America. 
But the man of any intellectual enjoyment will not easily go and 
immerse himself and his posterity for ages in barbarism. 
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Charles Dickens’ caustic reflections in Martin Chuzzlewit still 
rankle. Kipling in his all-too-brief biography certainly 
exaggerates the cultural differences between Canada and the 
United States : 


And always the marvel—to which Canada seemed insensible—was 
that on one side of an imaginary line should be safety, law, honor 
and obedience, and on the other frank, brutal decivilization. 


In recent years the National Review described America as a 
place “‘ where every citizen carries a ‘ gun’ as we do a watch 
or pocket handkerchief.” 

Englishmen believe that all Americans are British in 
ancestry, when in fact the United States is racially most 
heterogeneous ; until the war it was an asylum for the 
oppressed, adventurous, poverty-stricken and criminal classes 
from all over the world. Relatively, British blood is declining 
in America, because of the greater fecundity of Eastern 
European stocks, which flocked to the modern economic 
Mecca. During the world war we began to understand each 
other better. The United States was on the way to become 
world-minded, but her failure to join the League occasioned 
bitter disappointment. The two nations co-operated at the 
Washington Conference (1922). By 1923 America had become 
convinced that she was wise in staying out of the League. In 
that year and the next France’s efforts to broaden the basis of 
collective security came to naught, largely because of British 
aloofness. The Locarno pacts of 1925 likewise owed little to 
British statesmen, and the Briand-Kellogg pact three years 
later was watered down by Anglo-American reservations. 
Moves towards disarmament made little progress because of 
Britain’s opposition. The Marquis of Londonderry insisted 
upon retaining bombing from the air as a weapon against 
Indian tribesmen. From that time forward Americans found 
it increasingly difficult to understand British diplomacy. 
Since 1932 they have been completely bewildered. We shall 
now explain how British policy appeared to a large part of 
the American public. 

After the League branded Japan the aggressor in Manchu- 
kuo, Henry L. Stimson, American Secretary of State, asked 
Britain to join in refusing to recognise territory seized in 
contravention of the Kellogg pact. She refused. This led 
some journalists to believe that Britain and Japan had a 
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Gentleman’s Agreement as to China. Lord Lytton noted two 
years later that “ the failure of our Government to back up 
Mr. Stimson is perhaps the most regrettable of all its short- 
comings.” Failing to strengthen her position by an Eastern 
Locarno, France joined England and Italy two years after- 
wards in the Stresa pact, definitely directed against Germany. 
Within a few weeks, however, Britain shocked the diplomatic 
world by making a naval agreement with Hitler. Since the 
Stresa pact was expressly restricted to Europe, Mussolini 
assumed that he would have the same freedom of action in 
Africa that Japan had enjoyed in Asia. He was naturally 
surprised when Britain objected to his Ethiopian war, par- 
ticularly after she sent a fleet into the Mediterranean and asked 
the League to apply economic sanctions against him. We 
believe that she moved her warships and appealed to Geneva 
to impress the League of Nations Union that economic sanc- 
tions would not work. That body had in June announced the 
result of the peace ballot, which was overwhelmingly in favour 
of collective security through the League. It is obvious that 
the war scare was utilised to secure a political mandate for 
speedy rearmament. The Government won decisively at the 
polls as the champion of collective security, yet within a few 
weeks it sold the League and Ethiopia in the Hoare-Laval 
proposals. 

Nothing in recent history has lowered British prestige in 
America so much, or so rapidly. Despite the rebuff to 
Stimson, Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement as Foreign Secretary 
on September 11th, 1935, that the League would serve as the 
keystone of British policy, caused American statesmen to 
take a new interest in collective security. Hoare was dropped, 
temporarily, from the Cabinet, but Britain refused to intensify 
economic sanctions, Mr. Baldwin complaining meanwhile that 
they were unworkable because of America’s attitude. Roose- 
velt, nevertheless, wished to carry oil sanctions much farther 
than Britain was willing to go. Certainly this was neither the 
first nor the last time that British statesmen have tried to drag 
Uncle Sam into a controversy to which he was not a party. 

As early as 1921, Balfour’s pronouncement that Britain 
would modify her demands upon her debtors only as she 
gained relief from her own debts placed Uncle Sam in a most 
embarrassing position. The United States emerged from the 
war as the great creditor nation, and presently was being 
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referred to in some British periodicals as Uncle Shylock. In 
1931 when Austria and Germany again faced bankruptcy, 
Hoover suggested a year’s moratorium on war debts. Congress 
ratified it, specifically declaring against any cancellation or 
reduction. The European Powers who met later at Lausanne 
scaled down German reparations from thirty-two billion 
marks to three—contingent upon similar reductions by 
America. Inasmuch as the United States was not represented 
at the conference, this hardly seems like cricket. The British 
Ambassador’s claim that Hoover had sanctioned it will not 
hold water. Even if our President had not categorically 
denied such an understanding, England was perfectly aware 
that the President could not bind Congress—above all a 
Congress that had put itself on record on that very point. 
That autumn, moreover, Britain nullified Hoover’s moratorium 
by going off the gold standard and abandoning free trade. 
The attempt to throw responsibility upon Uncle Sam also 
appears clearly in the World Economic Conference of 1933. 
No nation showed any inclination to make sacrifices for the 
sake of economic appeasement, and Russia disrupted it by 
announcing that she was in the market for two hundred 
million pounds worth of goods, which would go to those 
willing to grant long-term credit. Roosevelt torpedoed the 
conference much to the relief of all present, although there is 
no denying that his way of doing it left much to be desired. 
The next year Baldwin stated that all of Europe’s diplomatic 
troubles “ arose from the refusal of the American Congress to 
support President Wilson in his efforts to guarantee security to 
France.” Even as Baldwin was abandoning Ethiopia to her 
fate, he stated at the Lord Mayor’s banquet (1935) that 
England looked forward “ to a further period of friendly co- 
operation with the Government of President Roosevelt.” 
When Hitler reoccupied the Rhineland, France called on 
Britain to fulfil her obligations under the Locarno agreement. 
She sidestepped responsibility on the plea that it was far 
better to try to conciliate Germany. England’s subsequent 
behaviour has caused some to surmise that the Anglo-German 
naval agreement may have contained secret provisions. The 
casual way in which Hitler treated even the most urgent 
communications from England lends colour to this theory. 
The reaction of the British Press revealed a strong pro- 
German sentiment in high quarters, as well as in Fleet Street. 
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Thoughtful Americans have never understood Britain’s 
non-intervention policy in Spain. That she should herself 
violate international law by depriving the legal government 
of Spain of the right to purchase war materials, while winking 
at open violations of non-intervention by Russia, Germany 
and Italy, has caused Brother Jonathan to question her 
bona fides. Americans have long since concluded that British 
policy has been just as hypocritical as in Ethiopia—* one of 
connivance and encouragement of Fascism.” They also 
maintain that the Fascist psychology of the Government alone 
explains its failure to stop Mussolini and Hitler. British 
Diehards, they say, fear that if the dictators fail, Communism 
would triumph all over Europe. Americans do not so much 
resent British policy as the hypocrisy of pretending to stand 
for collective security while secretly aiding Fascism. 

Some journalists insist that Britain looks upon Japan as 
the outpost against Communism in the Far East. She 
manifested slight interest in Japan’s activity until the 
announcement of a Fascist Triple Entente. But once England 
began to fear the trend of the war, she sought to interest 
Uncle Sam, and Eden stated that he was in daily consultation 
with Washington. British experts were obviously quite as 
blind as the Japanese to the recent growth of Chinese national- 
ism and were, perhaps, even more surprised when the war 
turned towards Shanghai, where Britain had nearly two 
hundred million pounds invested. In October 1937, however, 
Roosevelt allowed his indignation full sway in his Chicago 
speech. Immediately Chamberlain attempted to capitalise it. 


Three days ago the attention of the world was arrested by the 
clarion call from the other side of the Atlantic . . . he has voiced 
the convictions of this country as well as of his own, and in his 
call for a concerted effort in the cause of peace, this Government 
will be wholeheartedly with him. 


Americans recall that when he said that, he was working to 
secure an understanding with Hitler, whose promises have the 
same value as those of a Tammany politician at election time. 
Sir Frederick Whyte commented upon Roosevelt’s speech in 
the pro-German Observer as probably marking 


the point at which the United States definitely began to turn away 
from the isolation which has been its policy since . . . 1920. But 
it would be a profound mistake to believe . . . that it implies any 
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readiness to identify American policy with British or French 
policy or any kind of commitment or entanglement in the policies 
of Europe in the Far East. 


Lord Lothian also warned his countrymen against expect- 
ing “ American policy [to] underwrite the British Empire.” 
The Premier said at the Guildhall, a month later : 


We are convinced that a closer understanding and a more 
complete community of purpose between our two nations may do 
much to assist the cause for which the President pleaded, and also 
which is nearest to our own hearts. 


He also said that an Anglo-American trade agreement might 
bring “ benefit to the world far transcending the immediate 
advantages to the trade of our respective countries.” Eden 
welcomed Roosevelt’s statement, but insisted that Britain 
would go just as far in the Far East as the United States, 
but no farther. John Bull clearly wanted to lead the opposi- 
tion to Japan from the rear. Norman Davis’s resolution 
censuring Japan was quickly chloroformed at the Nine-Power 
Brussels Conference, which speedily adjourned without 
accomplishing anything. 

Britain’s neutrality during Hitler’s ruthless absorption of 
Austria has likewise convinced America that she has no 
vital interest in preserving the rights of smaller nations. In 
view of Halifax’s visit to Hitler, the Fuehrer’s ultimata 
assume a new meaning, which leads some critics to conclude 
that Chamberlain’s Government was an accomplice both 
before and after the fact. The Cabinet received considerable 
help from Fleet Street in condoning this crime. The attitude 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury on the rape of Austria 
stunned the American public : 


The union of Germany and Austria was inevitable. I think that 
it is plain that the union does receive the support of the great 
majority of the Austrian people. Certainly if this union sooner or 
later had to take place, it is something for which to be thankful 
that it took place without any bloodshed whatever. . . . Remem- 
ber also that the Roman hierarchy in Austria . . . completely 
and fully accepted the union. 


To many the British recognition of Austria as a part of the 


Reich smacks of unseemly haste. a 
Enthusiastic Anglophils find it difficult to explain British 
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passivity to the threat against Czechoslovak independence 
except on the ground that Halifax had consented to its 
liquidation along with Austria. The same disregard for the 
rights of weaker peoples is found in Chamberlain’s eagerness 
for a treaty with Mussolini, leaving the Spanish Loyalists to 
be massacred by German and Italian aeroplanes and machine 
guns. This treaty greatly strengthened the suspicion of the 
American public. Americans now fear that Czechoslovakia is 
doomed, that France must make terms with Italy, and 
eventually be forced into a new Locarno which will give 
Hitler a free hand in Eastern Europe. In defending his 
policy, Chamberlain said : 


The peace of Europe must depend on the attitude of four major 
Powers—Germany, Italy, France, and ourselves. If we can bring 
these four nations . . . into a settling of their difficulties, we shall 
have saved the peace of Europe for a generation. 


The provisions of the new Anglo-French military alliance 
suggest only another step toward a pact between the two 
dictators and the two democracies, although the Austrian 
coup has probably slowed down the completion of the London- 
Berlin axis. 

Britain must understand this atmosphere of a deep distrust 
as she begins a serious discussion of an Anglo-American 
commercial treaty. Such an arrangement, if founded upon 
broad, liberal principles, will contribute much to economic 
appeasement. It is most unfortunate that as the American 
Government is intent on a liberal commercial policy, Britain, 
under a Premier whose traditions are for Imperial Preference, 
is erecting barriers to trade with countries outside the Empire. 
To anyone familiar with the history of American tariffs, 
Cordell Hull is a miracle man. But while he has negotiated 
seventeen multilateral agreements—none of them with 
totalitarian states—Britain has made twenty-three bilateral 
agreements, or exclusive “ deals.”” Most Americans who favour 
a general liberalisation of our commercial policy doubt whether 
Anglo-American diplomats will accomplish any constructive 
work. In Washington they must contend against exception- 
ally powerful economic influences, while Britain already has 
vested interests that will make a bitter fight. 

American opinion has steadily grown more hostile to 
Britain since it became clear that her non-intervention 
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policy in Spain was a sham. This growing distrust is shown 
in several recent magazine articles in this country. Cartoons 
of a trenchant kind have also appeared, dealing especially 
with Britain’s betrayal of the League, Eden’s dismissal, and 
the twisting of the lion’s tail in turn by Hitler and Mussolini. 
One represents the caretaker of the League Palace saying to 
the charwoman : “ Mr. Eden and us were the only ones who 
took any interest.” A more recent one, reprinted from the 
Glasgow Evening Times, represents Chamberlain on the phone, 
saying to Halifax, “ That’s him . . . inviting me to Berchtes- 
gaden. Do you think I should go?” Another from the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch represents the dictators putting 
the lion through his paces, and has the caption, “‘ Making the 
British lion purr.” Current History refers most flippantly to 
Eden as the Cabinet member who scattered the perfume, 
while his Machiavellian colleagues worked out their deep and 
dark intrigues. We have, however, lost our faith in Eden, who, 
at a time when Mussolini conceded that there were 40,000 
Italian troops in Spain, asserted 


There has been, so far as I am aware, no proved case and indeed 
no definite charge of the arrival of volunteers—national units, call 
them what you like—in large numbers in Spain. 


Our experts feel that he should have resigned at the time of 
the Hoare-Laval episode. 

In recent months British periodicals have shown a great 
interest in American politics. The Political Quarterly devoted 
one issue to American problems and relations with Britain, 
and the most recent issue contains an article by Professor 
W. Y. Elliott of Harvard on “ A Joint Policy for Britain and 
U.S.A.,” in which he urges their financial control of much 
indispensable war material. The National Review has failed 
to sneer at America in the last few issues. The Spectator 
emphasised the failure of British papers to furnish their 
readers sufficient information on American affairs to act as a 
basis for intellectual conclusions—a point developed in 
several letters to the editor. One such letter urged Britain to 
accept America’s outstretched hand before it is withdrawn. 
The New Statesman and Nation, itself severely critical of 
British diplomacy, likewise attempted to explain America’s 
position in world affairs. After describing the unpopularity 
of Chamberlain and the popularity of Eden as shown by 
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American cinema audiences who were being shown newsreels, 
a correspondent of this journal warned the British public : 


The simplest escape from the complexity of the international 
and psychological problem is to advocate isolation; and a large 
number of influential politicians and publicists, ranging from 
Senator Borah on the Right to Charles Beard on the Left, are 
simple isolationists. Why pull England’s chestnuts out of the fire ? 
Quincy Howe’s book, England expects every American will do his 
Duty, epitomises the attitude at its crudest. 


Following his recent visit to America, Wickham Steed wrote : 
“One of the worst effects of the ‘ Eden crisis’ has now been 
to deprive us of the remnant of confidence and good will which 
we possessed abroad.” He urged his Government to stand 
up for democracy and “ be ready to fight for it, for it is the 
only faith to hold the British Commonwealth together, or to 
gain for us the support of the United States.” 

The Berlin correspondent of the New York Times likewise 
wrote, ‘‘ Chamberlain has removed for the time being the 
danger of a common front of the three well-armed demo- 
cracies.”” All this may have been in Hoover’s mind upon his 
return from a swing round Europe. While conceding that 
Communism was a dying faith, and Fascism was the real 
menace to liberty to-day, nevertheless he urged his own 
countrymen above all to avoid any alliances with other 
democratic nations in a war against the Fascist Powers. Yet 
his attitude is typically American—definitely anti-Fascist 
and isolationist. Mr. Hull was accused of having made an 
Anglo-American naval entente, which he went to great 
lengths to deny, as did the American naval authorities. 

Despite abundant evidence of distrust, there is also a large 
fund of public sentiment favourable to Britain. Many 
American statesmen, scholars and journalists are in despair 
because of Britain’s refusal to chart a straight course. Walter 
Lippmann recently wrote : 


When the European democracies take their stand, American 
popular opinion will passionately take their side, so passionately 
that in the end it will not permit them to be defeated. . . . If they 
do stand and set one of the aggressors back on his heels, they will 
let loose in this country a popular enthusiasm, now dammed up, 
which will have very great practical consequences. . . . The 
chances are . . . at least very great indeed that in another war 
we would eventually intervene again. 
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The Round Table concludes that “ the possibility of limited 
co-operation with the United States on the high seas for the 
defence of free institutions is greater to-day than it has been 
since 1920.” This was suggested in March by Hull’s speech, 
which almost promises England and France support in 
certain circumstances. There is little likelihood, however, that 
Uncle Sam will sympathise with Chamberlain’s benevolent 
attitude towards dictators, or that he will listen to the dulcet 
tones of British diplomats so long as Britain finds hundreds 
of millions of pounds for rearmament, and not one farthing 
for repayment of debts. Chamberlain must do something to 
inspire America’s confidence before Anglo-American co- 
operation can proceed. To-day he stands in America as the 
proponent of power politics, for which he was labouring two 
years before he became Premier. Finally, John Bull must 
show somewhat more interest in an Anglo-American commer- 
cial treaty before Washington will consider any further 
diplomatic steps in conjunction with him, although it is 
crystal clear that a combination of the military, naval, and 
above all financial power of France, Britain and the United 
States would prove irresistible. 
W. T. Morcan. 

Bloomington, Indiana, U.S.A. 


ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
ANSCHILU SS |. 


LACING an important emphasis on its self-sufficiency 

in production and markets, the present German system 

naturally benefits from the inclusion of Austria. The 
broader the area and the greater the population of a state, the 
more natural resources it may be expected to discover and 
exploit. Greater Germany further enjoys one of the largest 
domestic markets in the world. The buying power of that 
market is being singularly controlled by artificial measures 
and canalised by exchange regulations, yet the very refusal 
to grant foreign currency for purchasing goods abroad makes 
the Germans buy at home and thus hold themselves up by 
their own bootstraps. Whether they can continue to support 
their own industrial weight indefinitely is a question which 
we are not yet in a position to answer, yet it is obvious that 
their power for resistance has been enormously increased by 
the union with Austria. Both lands may expect to profit in 
the immediate future from the events of March 13th. 

At first sight it appears that two states with similar instead 
of complementary economies have been joined, thus in part 
aggravating instead of solving their particular problem in the 
international division of labour. Both face the task of sup- 
porting dense populations on soil too poor or land too narrow 
for the raising of adequate food. Supplies have thus to be 
imported, and in order to raise the means to pay for foreign 
food, manufacturing has been developed, based on the 
principle that cheap raw materials may be brought in from 
abroad, transformed and then exported at dearer prices as 
finished products. This principle, which functioned well 
before the war, is now threatened because most of the regions 
which were formerly tributary to the Hohenzollern and 
Hapsburg systems have during the past twenty years become 
independent. The mandatory powers have to some extent 
captured the comparatively unimportant trade of the former 
German colonies, while tariff walls and local factories have 
halted the normal flow of Austrian products through all the 
Danubian countries. In their efforts to meet the new situa- 
tion Germany and Austria have taken different routes. 
Germany has developed autarchy, which aims at freedom 
from outside raw materials and thus in a way reflects the 
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attempt of the agrarian and formerly tributary states to cut 
loose from her manufactured goods. Austria, under the 
influence of a group of brilliant economists, has clung tena- 
ciously to the theory of liberalism, even if many Austrian 
customs duties denied it and many bilateral and regional 
trade agreements jeopardised its free expansion. About 41 per 
cent. of the German workers continue to be employed in 
industry, while the crippled and halting Austrian factories 
still are important enough to hold about 37 per cent. of the 
Austrian workers. In the development of world commercial 
relations, however, the absorption of Austria may be inter- 
preted as just one more defeat for liberalism in commerce, a 
creed which, like democracy, has fared ill with the present 
generation. 

It is the irony of history that Austria, having built up her 
once vast industries to serve the Danube basin, is chiefly 
valuable in the German scheme of self-sufficiency as a source 
of raw materials. Austria brings iron, magnesite, lead, 
graphite, copper, salt and timber to the Reich, while the only 
important German raw material for which she may hope in 
exchange is coal. Coal, after all, is the most vital of raw 
materials. The Greater German household may thus flourish 
at least temporarily under the stimulus of reunion, enthusiasm 
and sound economic exchange. For the German and Austrian 
peoples within the high walls of the Schacht Devisenverordnung 
the Anschluss spells freer trade. For Europe and the world 
it means the abstention of nearly 75 million persons from 
the normal commercial amenities. If continued too long this 
abstention may cause all Europe, including Greater Germany 
itself, to suffer the same effects of trade anemia which were 
produced when Soviet Russia was excluded from the economic 
society of nations. For the good of all it may be hoped that 
in the long run negotiations will succeed in breaching the 
Schacht wall. For the present, what is going on between the 
Rhine and the Danube has an immediate interest. The British 
Government guarantee covers Austrian Government Bonds 
to the value of {14 million, of which {11 million are held by 
British investors. The service charges on these loans have not 
had to be transferred in full to England, since British and 
Irish tourists spend large sums in Austria, and paid for 
456,000 nights’ lodgings in the country during the 1935-6 
tourist season. Economically, Great Britain could afford to 
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ignore the commerce between Greater Germany and the 
Balkans, yet politically this commerce will become more and 
more important as it reflects the Drang nach Osten. The effect 
of the financial and economic well-being of Greater Germany 
upon armament programmes the world over is clear so long 
as no accords exist between Berlin and other capitals. It is 
vital to ascertain how the Anschluss affects German industry, 
including that of Austria, and how the new Grossdeutschland 
dominates the Danube. 

The Four Year Plan calls for such progress in exploiting the 
comparatively poor German ores that by the end of the pro- 
gramme $0 per cent. of the national requirements in iron may 
be met at home. There need be little fear that this pressing 
need for steel will now continue, for Austria brings as her 
dowry, to use the very word employed by sentimental 
Austrian economists in discussing the Anschluss, a mountain 
literally made of iron. The total Austrian iron ore reserves, 
centring round the famous Eisenberg, amount to 220 million 
tons and largely offset the ore lost in Alsace in 1918. 

Austrian iron ore production may be trebled easily. One 
of the problems weighing upon the Four Year Plan quite as 
heavily as the lack of steel has been the lack of men to work 
the mines and to man the iron and steel plants. Cheap field 
labour might be imported from Italy, yet where was the 
Reich to find skilled hands for metallurgical processes? The 
answer, again, was Austria. The loudly heralded Hermann- 
Géring Works may now produce with the certainty that man- 
power is not lacking. Austrian unemployed were unofficially 
placed at 590,000 at the end of January 1938. 

The solution of the German steel problem in a way which 
simultaneously relieves the burden of Austrian unemployed 
is typical of the dovetailing and mutual aid which solve 
German and Austrian needs once the two peoples get together. 
For those who take the larger view the spectacle affords a 
lesson in co-operation which need not be confined to the union 
of states which boast the same racial elements. There is no 
racial reason why Austria and Germany should complete 
each other’s resources in energy, and yet the geographical 
situation of the former permits the creation of waterworks 
and power stations which will forward the electrification of 
all southern and central Germany, while the geological history 
of the latter has revealed coal reserves amounting to 280,000 
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million tons of which Austria may now take her full share 
without upsetting quota and exchange requirements. The 
water-power resources of the Austrian Alps promise a yearly 
production of 25,000 million kilowatt hours, of which go per 
cent. still remain undeveloped. Thus, even in highly civilised 
and technical modern states, it is possible that natural wealth 
in the present day should only be developed to approximately 
one-tenth of its potentialities. The observation might give 
rise to far-reaching conclusions, yet here it is only necessary 
to state that one of the drawbacks in the exploitation of this 
vast and freely available wealth has been the difficulty in 
obtaining capital. 

German credit markets are more liquid than those of 
Austria. The chances for finding the sums needed for turning 
Vorarlberg streams into power have improved since the Reich 
thrust aside the frontier. Early in April, shortly after the 
first survey of the Anschluss had been made, the Reich 
announced the floating of a new internal loan totalling 1,000 
million marks. Five days later the Finance Minister was 
authorised to utilise his position to guarantee loans encourag- 
ing Austrian industry up to the amount of 150 million RM. 
There is no probability that the larger reservoir of capital will 
dry up. During 1935 the Reich placed loans totalling 1,640 
million, while in the next year the sum rose to 2,120 million, 
and in 1937 to 2,970 million RM. It is stated that during the 
first four months of the present year sums equivalent to 
74 per cent. of those raised during 1937 have already been 
subscribed. No difficulties have as yet been met in placing 
these loans, and in the absence of other forms of guaranteed 
placements, the government bonds answer a popular need. 
Ease in financing has not been felt in Austria since the pre- 
depression times when foreign bankers competed for the 
privilege of lending money for Danubian developments which 
all too soon crashed in the failure of the Creditanstalt. Even 
to-day, seven years later, loose money is not to be found in 
Austria. Germany will float loans here as well as in every 
other province of Grossdeutschland, yet the liquid resources 
of Vienna and its hinterland cannot be compared with those 
of Berlin. Working-class savings are lower per capita, although 
bank accounts have increased since the deep depression of 
1932 until they again approximate the level of 1930. These 
savings banks, like the commercial banks and insurance 
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houses, will contribute to any loan for which their resources 
may be drafted, yet they cannot sustain the financial burden 
to the same extent as similar institutions in Germany . 

Where Austria helps Germany on the financial battle front 
is in the larger resources of the Nationalbank which is being 
liquidated. Through the wizardry of Dr. Schacht, the Reichs- 
bank was carrying on at the time of the Anschluss with 
announced gold holdings of only 76 million RM. Austrian 
gold holdings might be evaluated at nearly twice this sum, 
being converted at the figure of 143 million RM. It is true 
that Austria brought foreign debts which aggravate the 
heavy foreign payments which are owed by the Reich, and 
which stand under no moratorium, so that they constitute, 
unless their status is changed, a pressing obligation. The 
Greater German economy will have been so improved by the 
end of the inevitable period of assimilation and adjustment 
—which observers limit to a mere year or two—that the new 
foreign payments may be taken in its stride. 

It is not in such sensational developments as the Zistersdorf 
oilfields or synthetic petrol and buna rubber that German 
economy must seek its soundest improvement. Although 
English and American engineers have indeed succeeded in 
tapping oil resources in the backyards of the Viennese suburb, 
the increased production of 1937, totalling about 33,000 
metric tons, only served to meet approximately one-fourth 
of the Austrian need for oil during that year, and cannot 
promise to effect the provisioning of Greater Germany for 
years to come, if ever. Buna rubber and synthetic petrol are 
fascinating experiments which will take annually between 
20 and 30 million tons of German coal to produce ersatz 
articles at a higher cost than the natural products could be 
purchased for if foreign exchange were available. Obviously, 
the happier method would be to produce such normal com- 
mercial prosperity for the Reich that this question of foreign 
exchange might be met through national exports. For this a 
background of intense domestic activity must be built up 
to bolster the expansion of mining, transforming, and manu- 
facturing activities. Articles for export must be created out 
of the superfluous resources of the land. It has been already 
indicated that Austrian timber and cellulose products, 
enormously helpful in maintaining the Italo-Austrian balance 
of payments in the days before the Anschluss, may no longer 
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be counted upon for supplying exchange : the embargo placed 
upon wood and cellulose exports indicates that Greater Ger- 
many needs to husband her forestry resources. She can afford 
to do so if the amount of foreign raw materials, especially food- 
stuffs, which require large amounts of foreign exchange, may 
be cut down through the development of domestic production, 
or if, as is to be preferred, the whole economy of the country 
experiences such an upward impulsion from the Anschluss as 
to make possible the production and exportation of products 
for which foreign furnishers have a need. 

The difficulties against which Austria struggled for twenty 
years as an isolated state may give some measure of the 
progress which Austrian industries may now be expected to 
make through the sudden expansion of their market to include 
the Reich. The buying power of the bond-holding class was 
wiped out through the post-war inflation. That of the prop- 
erty-holding class in the urban centres was similarly destroyed 
by municipal laws which forbade increase in rents adequately 
to offset the inflation. The fortunes of the industrialists, 
having been built on the basis of a large dependent empire, 
could not withstand the loss of this empire and the disintegra- 
tion of its market through the mushroom growth of competing 
local factories in every formerly component part of the once 
well-balanced Danube region. Shut off from the peoples 
to whom they had been prepared to sell, and lacking even the 
usual support of a domestic market, Austrian industrialists 
looked toward Germany. For a while, in spite of the Peace 
Treaties and the Geneva Protocol, negotiations appeared to 
promise that a way might be opened toward a preliminary 
customs union, yet the draft agreements drawn up by Curtius 
and Schober were rejected at the Tribunal of the Hague, and 
Austria was penalised by the withdrawal of foreign credits at 
a moment when the loss precipitated a banking crisis. Govern- 
ments changed both in Germany and Austria. The Vienna 
Socialists were driven from power, and the Dollfuss-Fey- 
Starhemberg triumvirate devised new forms of taxation and 
carried on the state under a constantly increasing burden of 
debt and a constantly growing hostility from the National 
Socialist government which had come into power in Berlin. 
The foreign debt was in part converted and in part reduced 
through the devaluation of the pound and the gold bloc 
currencies, yet the hostility of Germany was irreducible. 
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Both sides suffered. In 1929 Germany exported to Austria 
goods worth 441 million RM., while in 1937 the paper value 
of her exports had fallen to 122 million RM. and the real value 
was even lower. Only Great Britain and Holland took goods 
from Germany in 1937 which were valued at totals approxi- 
mating the value of the Austrian purchases in 1929. The 
normal place of Austria at the very head of the list of German 
customers is thus indicated. Germany should also head the 
list of Austrian customers, but while Germany was in fact 
Austria’s largest customer and furnisher in 1937, the amount 
of trade was artificially restricted. Austria did not sell as much 
in Germany as the Germans sold in Austria, yet Germany 
owed Austria money because of tourist trade, transport 
services, and other invisible items in the balance of payments. 
To facilitate the liquidation of an Austrian credit of 60 million 
schillings, Germany cut down Austrian imports by 40 per 
cent., permitting agrarian products to enter nearly as before, 
yet holding out most industrial goods. At the same time the 
exchange rate of the Reichsmark was held so high in Vienna 
that importers of German machinery, instead of buying direct 
from Germany, bought from Swiss dealers who enjoyed a 
better rate of German exchange and could thus undersell in 
Austria the original German producer. A more complicated 
and lamentable state of trade between two neighbouring and 
related peoples could hardly be imagined. It was time that 
something improved their relations. 

The Anschluss is normalising trade which has not flowed 
properly heretofore. Customs duties have been successively 
abolished. A common currency was decreed, first at about the 
legal rate of one mark to two schillings, but later at the rate 
of one to one and a half. A brake was still kept in the form of 
import permits. The revised schilling rate also acted as a 
brake upon Austrian goods toward Germany, since it made 
them more costly than competing local products. It has also 
placed Austrian goods at a slight disadvantage in competing 
for markets in the Danube, yet this is largely offset by the 
better bargaining position of Grossdeutschland as a whole 
from Vienna to the Black Sea. 

In the first years of the depression, Bulgaria liquidated 
trade debts with British and American oil companies by ship- 
ments of tobacco and attar of roses. Later only Germany was 
prepared to continue such barter arrangements in the 
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Balkans. Since 1934 Germany has adopted the réle of the 
friend in need to more than one Danubian state which found 
no other outlet for its grains and tobaccos, fats and ores and 
oils. In 1936 Bulgaria took 61 per cent. of its imports from 
the Reich and only §-7 per cent. from Austria. Greece showed 
a similar preference. It is an interesting aspect of the Anschluss 
that through its new position in Greater Germany Austrian 
industry may hope to come back into contact with its natural 
geographical markets from which it had been outmanceuvred 
when the Reichsbank clearing accords put German industry in 
a position to take the customers’ wares while offering its own. 

So long as no other country can offer a better bargain to 
the Balkan lands the way from Vienna to the Black Sea must 
lie open to the Germans. In 1936 Bulgaria took two-thirds of 
her imports from the regions which now comprise Greater 
Germany, while Italy, allied to Germany and bound to 
Austria by the Pact of Rome, took from them only one- 
third. Similarly, distant Greece took one-fourth of her 
imports from Germany and Austria, while the Swiss, although 
neighbours, took no more. Roumania took over §5 per cent., 
Hungary over 42 per cent., and Yugoslavia 37 per cent. 
These proportions may rise in 1938, since in every case the 
German far outweighs the Austrian contribution in the 
earlier statistics, and from now on Austrian salesmen may 
also use the persuasion of the clearing accords. Till offers 
come from lands with free exchange the Balkan states can 
do no better. Even Czechoslovakia takes over a fifth of her 
imports from Greater Germany, and appears to be more than 
ever dependent upon the encircling neighbour. 

The union of the German folk in Austria and Germany 
would have been pushed through by the two peoples in any 
event, regardless of the purse, since it sprang from sentiment 
and did not even hesitate before the use of force. What may 
be the eventual economic consequences, when political 
motives may prompt other powers to intervene again in the 
Danubian basin, still remains on the lap of the gods, yet it 
would appear that the immediate future promises an in- 
ordinate display of activity, a great expansion of trade in 
the Balkan regions, and a stimulating exchange of raw 
materials, industrial energy, capital and workers between 


the two united peoples. 
ARNOLD Lair. 


SLAVERY IN MUHAMMADAN 
COUNTRIES. 


T is often said that the Koran expressly sanctions slavery. 

This is not so: the Koran merely recognises the existence 

of the system. The Prophet Muhammad saw the system as 
an integral part of the life of the pagan people of Arabia, and 
it was as such that he accepted it in teaching the Muham- 
madan religion. For many centuries before the birth of the 
Prophet, the practice of employing negro slaves had been 
prevalent, not only in Arabia but in Europe. Immediate pro- 
hibition of slavery would not only have entirely disorganised 
the social and economic system of Arabia but, as experience 
in many other countries has subsequently proved, might well 
have caused real hardship to the slaves themselves. In 
Arabia at the present day it is often better to be a negro slave 
than a poor free Arab or an unemployable freed slave. Fur- 
thermore, if in the succeeding centuries of the proselytising 
wars of Islam slavery had been prohibited, the fate of the war 
captives could only have been death. The wisdom of the 
Prophet was shown in permitting slavery to continue, in 
commanding the kind treatment of the slaves, and in making 
provision for their liberation in many ways. The following 
translations of a few verses in the Koran and of some short ex- 
tracts from the traditional sayings of the Prophet show how he 
devoted himself to his task. The passages from the Koran are 
taken from the translation of Maulvi Muhammad Ali. 


Righteousness is not . . . but is of him, 

Who out of love for God, gives away wealth 
To the kin, and the orphans, 

And the needy and the way-farers, 

And those who, being war captives and slaves, 
Are under the yoke. (Chapter 2, verse 177.) 


God causeth some of you to excel others 
In worldly possessions, yet they who are caused to excel 
Do not give their wealth unto the slaves 
Whom their right hand possesses 
That they may become equal sharers therein. 
Do they then deny the beneficence of God ? 
(Chapter 16, verse 71.) 


And what will make ye comprehend 
What the up-hill road is, or the climb of a cliff ? 
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It is the setting free of a slave, 
Or the giving of food in a day of hunger, 
Or to an orphan having relationship 
Or to the poor man lying in the dust. 
(Chapter 90, verses 12-16.) 


The best-known compilation of the traditional sayings of 
Muhammad is that of El-Bokhari, who was born in a.p. 810 
and died in 870. It has been translated into French by O. 
Houdas and W. Marcais, whose work in four volumes was 
published at the Imprimerie Nationale, Paris, in 1906. The 
following extracts out of a great number are taken from 


chapter 49, which is entitled Of Liberation. 


Abu Horaira said that the Prophet had said to him: “ the man, 
whoever he is who frees a Muhammadan: God, for each limb of 
the slave, will deliver from hell-fire a limb of that man.”—Abu 
Zarr said that he asked the Prophet: “of which slave is the 
liberation the most meritorious ? ” and the Prophet replied: “he 
that has cost the most, and he whom the master prizes the most.” 
—Hakim-bin-Hizam, before his conversion to Islam, freed one 
hundred slaves. After his conversion he asked the Prophet whether 
this earlier pious act would be in his favour : “* by your conversion,” 
replied the Prophet, ‘‘ you have retained the benefit of the good 
that you did before it.” 


The other side of the picture is that, under Muhammadan 
law, slaves have no legal rights: they are mere chattels, the 
property of their owner, who (as in our own colonies before 
1834) can dispose of them as he likes by sale, gift, dowry or 
will. The separation of families was denounced by the 
Prophet in the following words: “ whoever is the cause of 
separation between mother and child, or husband and wife, 
God will separate him from his friends on the day of resurrec- 
tion.” As a general rule, though exceptions are often made by 
private arrangements, slaves can not give away anything, 
can not enter into contracts, and can not make wills: anything 
that they earn belongs to their masters. They can not appear 
as witnesses in any court: they have no legal redress against 
their masters for ill treatment, but may claim to be sold to 
another master. A slave may only have two wives instead of 
the four permitted to a free man: on the other hand, the 
principle is repeatedly laid down that the punishment for a 
slave is only half of that for a free man, solely for the reason 
that he is a slave. 
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Concerning the treatment of slaves, another traditional 
saying may be quoted. One day El Ma’rour saw Abu Zarr and 
one of his slaves clothed alike: in reply to a question, Abu 
Zarr said : 

“the Prophet has said to me that your slaves are your brothers : 
they are the servants whom God has placed in your hands: let 
him who has a brother in his possession feed him with the food 
which he himself eats and clothe him as he clothes himself: let 
him not impose upon him any task beyond his power, or if he does 
so let him come to his help. 
This is perhaps one of the most far-reaching sayings affecting 
slaves. It does not merely forbid ill treatment : it expressly 
commands equal treatment. Its effect is seen in the kindly 
treatment of slaves in the households of wealthy Muham- 
madans ; and in the fact that in a great number of cases the 
slaves are content to remain with their masters. In a middle- 
class house of a town in Arabia, a slave is generally treated as 
one of the family, eating the same food, wearing similar 
clothes, and for better or for worse sharing the family’s for- 
tunes. Amongst the Bedouins of the desert life is so hard and 
its standard so low that a slave fares little if at all worse than 
a free man. The slaves who form the bodyguard of a chief are 
invariably chosen for their devotion to him, and are so well fed, 
clothed and equipped that their position is better than that of 
an ordinary free man of their class. 

W. G. Palgrave, in 4 Year's Journey through Central and 
Eastern Arabia (1865), said that the negro slaves he met in 
the wealthy houses in Northern Arabia were “ contented 
indeed, and happy, fat and shining.” In 1888, C. M. Doughty, 
in Travels in Arabia Deserta, said that “‘ the condition of a 
slave in Arabia is always tolerable and often happy”; and 
he mentioned their prospect of liberation by a generous and 
God-fearing master. Mr. Eldon Rutter, speaking at the Royal 
Geographical Society in March 1933 said : 

Slavery in Arabia is, in its physical aspect, a slight thing. 
Regarded in a material aspect only, the lot of a slave in Arabia is 
quite as happy as that of thousands of human beings in the most 


advanced countries of the world. . . . There is no doubt that 
slavery of the easy-going Muhammadan type makes contented 
slaves. 


Let me add that in every Muhammadan family every slave 
has the complete assurance of being fed, clothed and housed 
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from the time when he or she is past work until death: an 
“ old age pension,” than which many people in other countries 
would ask for nothing better. Mr. Bertram Thomas, in Alarms 
and Excursions in Arabia, wrote: “ Local slavery is of two 
kinds, domestic and industrial. Slavery in Arabia is, generally 
speaking, domestic—a comparatively innocuous kind.” 

Let us now turn to the legislation in Muhammadan coun- 
tries on the subject of slavery. In many of them slavery has 
been prohibited by law and completely abolished in fact. It 
was prohibited many years ago in Turkey by the Ottoman 
law. The same Ottoman law holds good to this day in Iraq, 
Transjordania and Palestine. Persia, Egypt and Afghanistan 
have also prohibited slavery. A very long list could be made 
of the Muhammadan countries which, under European in- 
fluence, have by law prohibited slavery. It will suffice to 
mention the Sudan, French Morocco, French Tunisia, Italian 
Libya, Eritrea and Somaliland, the Emirates in Nigeria, 
Zanzibar, the Federated and Unfederated States in Malaya, 
and the Sultanates in the Netherlands East Indies. All this 
legislation would have been impossible if it had been repug- 
nant to the Muhammadan faith. 

Slavery still has a legal status in Saudi-Arabia and in the 
Yemen, and in parts, but parts only, of the Aden Protectorate 
and of the Sultanates and Sheikhdoms of the Persian Gulf. In 
Saudi-Arabia an epoch-making change was made by the 
Regulations of October 2nd, 1936. The first Article, under 
penalty of imprisonment without the option of a fine, pro- 
hibits absolutely the importation of slaves by sea from any 
country ; the importation of slaves by land routes, unless the 
importer proves by a Government document that the slave is 
recognised as such in the country from which he comes ; the 
enslavement of any free person ; and the purchase or posses- 
sion of any slave imported in contravention of this Article. 
In respect of the slaves born in the country, the Regulations 
are briefly summarised by the Slavery Committee in its 1937 
report as follows : 

47. In Saudi-Arabia, the Regulations of October 1936, of which 

a translation has been supplied to the Committee, confer upon 
every slave the following rights against his owner or possessor : 

Article 2. The slave shall have the following rights against his 

owner or possessor : (1) the right to be fed, clothed, and housed ; 

(2) the right to be well treated and to be employed with kindness 
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and consideration and without harshness ; (3) the right to free 

medical attention ; (4) in general, all the rights enjoyed by the 

members of a man’s household or dependants, as laid down in. 

the provisions of the Islamic faith. 
Any slave who is ill treated can have his case investigated and can 
obtain relief (Article 3). Any person who has been enslaved since 
the year A.H. 1344 in a manner contrary to Islamic law can obtain 
relief (Article 4). The prohibition of the separation of husband and 
wife and of mother and children is contained in Articles 5 and 6. 
Any slave can demand from his master a written agreement 
enabling him to purchase his freedom, and in the case of dispute 
the competent authorities shall decide on the amount to be paid 
and the dates for the payments (Article 7). Articles 9 to 11 provide 
for the registration of slaves; Article 12 provides for official licences 
to approved agents or brokers. The appointment of an “ Inspector 
of Slave Affairs ” (with a travelling assistant if necessary) is pro- 
vided for in Article 13. Half-yearly reports are required by 
Article 14. This regulation constitutes an important step forward 
in the path of progress. 

48. The Committee recalls that in its report of 1935, it pointed 
out the Muhummadan religion encourages in every way the 
liberation of slaves. ; 


The principle of State protection of slaves introduced by these 
regulations will create an entirely new public opinion through- 
out the country regarding slavery, and the result may well 
be that the whole system will fall into general disfavour., In 
the towns many masters will think seriously of liberating their 
slaves, either as a gesture and a meritorious act, or under the 
provisions relating to gradual redemption, rather than keep 
them under a system of registration and inspection ; and any 
slaves who are discontented with their lot will be encouraged 
to purchase their freedom. Amongst the Bedouins the reac- 
tion may well be slower, but perhaps none the less sure. 

In the Yemen there is no local legislation concerning slavery. 
The Government has however undertaken, in notes exchanged 
with the British Government in connection with the treaty of 
February 11th, 1934, to prohibit the importation of slaves 
from Africa. There has always been a regular route along 
which the slaves raided in Ethiopia have been taken across the 
Red Sea to the Yemen coast and thence taken overland to 
Saudi-Arabia or distributed in the Yemen: the supply has 
now ceased, and as shown above the importation into Saudi- 
Arabia is now prohibited. Possibly in course of time the 
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example set by the Saudi-Arabian Government may have an 
effect upon the Yemen Government ; and there is little doubt 
that a powerful incentive to reform may be a lively perception 
of the fate of Ethiopia. 

In the Aden Protectorate and the Persian Gulf most of the 
sultans and sheikhs have bound themselves by treaty with the 
British Government to prohibit the importation of slaves. 
Concerning the slaves born in the Aden Protectorate, the 
Slavery Committee reported in 1936, on information supplied 
by the British Government : 

“As a general rule, the slaves are well treated. They do not 
rank as the lowest class of the community. Sometimes they rise to 
the highest positions such as Governors of Districts. The majority 
are soldiers. Others are domestic servants and cultivators. 


In respect of the Persian Gulf area, the committee wrote in 
the same report and on the same information : 
Concerning the conditions of ‘‘ household’ and “ industrial ” 
slavery in this area, it is claimed that, partly because it is easy for 
a slave to escape to some British agency, partly as the result of the 
frequent visits of British sloops, and partly as the result of the 
right of manumission, the slaves in general are well treated. 
Broadly speaking, no one need remain a slave on the Arab coast 
against his will. 
In the very small British Crown Colony of Aden (which is quite 
distinct from the Protectorate) there is no slavery; and severe 
punishments for offences are provided by the Penal Code. 
After this brief account of the present position in Arabia, 
let us turn to the Muhammadan law on the liberation of 
slaves. The act of liberation (Jtg) is highly meritorious 
(Kurba), and gives a claim to a reward in the future life. All 
that is necessary is for the master to tell the slave that he is 
free. It is now usual for the master to make a document which 
is sealed in the court. Not only do masters do this from religi- 
ous impulses and from natural feelings of goodwill, but any 
person may perform a meritorious act by buying a slave for 
the sole purpose of liberation. It was a common occurrence 
some years ago for pilgrims to the Holy Places to do this as a 
part of their pilgrimage, but the pilgrims are poorer than they 
were. The consequences, however, were often less happy than 
the benefactor had contemplated: some slave, from a tem- 
porary pique, might desire freedom and then find it impossible 
to get work; and it often happened that, from motives of 
VoL. CLIV. 4 
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economy, some old slave was bought, and soon reduced to 
becoming a beggar in the streets. 

If a master says to his slave “ you shall be free when I die,” 
or any words to that effect, the statement is known as Taddir, 
and the slave at once becomes a Mudabbar, and has many 
privileges. A master frequently inserts a Tadbir provision in 
his will. The system of liberation known as Mukatabat is 
is the most important of all. Verse 23 in Chapter 24 of the 
Koran declares : 


And unto such of your slaves of either sex, 

As desire a document allowing them 

To redeem themselves on paying a certain sum, 

Write one, if ye know good in them, 

And give them of the riches of God, 

Which he hath given you. 
Sale, in his famous translation of the Koran, says that this 
means by making a gift or abating a part of the ransom, and 
adds that some commentators understand it to mean that 
some part of the public alms should be given to these slaves. 
Under the system, the master gives the slave a document, 
known as Kitabat, agreeing to set him or her free after the 
payment of a specified sum of money payable from time to 
time. Thereafter, the slave becomes a Mukatib, and has so 
many privileges that his or her condition is little different 
from that of a free person. This is the system to which refer- 
ence is made in Article 7 (mentioned above) of the Saudi- 
Arabian Regulations : it is implemented most powerfully in 
that Article, first by giving the slave an absolute right to 
obtain a document, and secondly by the provision that in 
case of dispute competent authorities shall decide on the 
amount to be paid and the dates for the payments. 

Concerning the public alms, the Koran declares in Verse 60 

of Chapter 8 : 

Alms are only for the poor and needy, 

And for the officials appointed over them, 


And for the ransoming of captives, 
And those in debt .. . 
An Ordinance from God. 


In a footnote to this verse, Maulvi Muhammad Ali states that 
“‘alms”’ mean the obligatory, and not the voluntary, alms con- 
nected with the Muhammadan religion ; and that the payment 
of the salaries of the officers connected with the fund shows the 
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institution was meant for raising a public fund, whose manage- 
ment would be entirely in the hands of a public body. 

There are many wealthy religious funds connected with the 
Muhammadan religion: they exist not only throughout 
Arabia, but also in the great autonomous Muhammadan 
countries which have abolished slavery—in British India—in 
the great Muhammadan Indian Native States—and in the 
Muhammadan colonies of the European Powers. The 
Mukatabat system of redemption by payments from time to 
time needs only to be supplemented, in accordance with the 
teachings of this verse of the Koran, by some organised system 
of contributions from such funds. With the example before 
them of the unfortunate results in other countries of hasty 
liberation of slaves who could not earn a livelihood, the 
authorities would be careful to institute inquiries before 
making any contribution. Moreover, for psychological 
reasons, they would probably find it desirable, in the majority 
of cases, to make a part contribution only. 

Nothing can be clearer than that the liberation of slaves is 
in accordance with the teachings of the Muhammadan religion. 
Although abolished elsewhere, it has continued to survive in 
Arabia, partly for economic reasons connected with the ex- 
treme poverty of the country, partly on account of the curious 
isolation of the country, partly because of the intense con- 
servatism of the Arabs, and partly perhaps as the result of 
their resentment against the opinions expressed in European 
countries. A great change in public opinion throughout 
Arabia may result from the legislation recently enacted by the 
Saudi-Arabian Government. There is also another factor. 
From all the countries of the world Muhammadans, influential 
and wealthy, humble and poor, make the pilgrimage, and can- 
not fail to feel some dismay and even shame that in the Holy 
Cities—of all places—slavery, so long forgotten in their own 
lands, is still openly practised and tolerated: the leading 
Arabs are well aware of this feeling among their foreign co- 
religionists ; and, with the encouragement of the new law, 
may set themselves to the task of supplementing it by 
organised action, and by guiding the local public towards 
the eventual abolition of the whole system of slavery. 

GrorcE MAxwELl, 
Vice-Chairman of the Slavery Committee, 
League of Nations. 


TELEVISION. 


At the foot of every bed . . . was a television box. Television 
was left on, a running tap, from morning till night. . . . Hither 
and thither across their square of illumined glass the little figures 
noiselessly darted, like fish in an aquarium—the silent but agitated 
inhabitants of another world. 


Huxley in his satirical novel of the future, Brave New 

W orld, published in 1933. Five years later, this television 
box is in being, and the Tennis Championship Match, envis- 
aged by the novelist as being played in “ silent and diminished 
reproduction on the screen of the television box,” became a 
reality last summer. Other sporting events, such as the finish 
of the Boat Race, Rugby football from Twickenham, the Cup 
Final from Wembley, polo from Hurlingham, the Derby, and 
a Test Match from Lord’s have been or are to be seen on the 
television screen this summer, and although certainly dimin- 
ished—the standard screen measures but twelve inches by 
ten—they are by no means silent, but are accompanied by 
sounds more faithfully reproduced than even the best 
broadcast programmes. 

Radio began in a tentative way, with home-made crystal 
sets, an aerial tied to a convenient chimney, and experimental 
programmes sent out by a private company from a room in a 
corner of their electrical works. In contrast to this, tele- 
vision springs forth from the B.B.C. its fountain head, armed 
with a Government guarantee, while sixteen different manu- 
facturers are already making receiving sets, as there is no 
equivalent to the home-made crystal set in television. The 
vision transmitter, which sends out pictures from Alexandra 
Palace, is immensely complicated compared to the sound 
transmitter, a fearful and wonderful apparatus, and the 
receiver requires no fewer than twenty-one valves. If pictures 
are transmitted in colour the difficulties are increased three- 
fold, for three cameras with colour filters have to be used, and 
in order to reproduce colour on the screen, pigments of green, 
blue and red have to be in actual existence, as colours cannot 
be produced electrically as yet, though much research work 
on this subject is going on. Television pictures are therefore 
at present in monochrome, and even then the apparatus for 
their transmission is sufficiently complex. We can trace this 
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difference between broadcasting and television back to some- 
thing as fundamental as the difference in structure between 
the ear and the eye. 

The ear receives broad impressions blended in one stream 
from all the sounds offered to it at a given moment. The 
microphone picks this up, and it is reproduced again for the 
listener as a single impression. The eye, being a far more 
intricate sense organ, demands a more complex apparatus 
both for picking up and for reproducing a picture. The eye 
can look at a whole scene and yet pick out some detail and 
concentrate upon it, to the exclusion of others, which the ear 
cannot do. It records a thousand details, simultaneously, and 
with varying emphasis. Anyone who has made experiments 
will have noticed how highly developed the eye is in com- 
parison to the ear, for quite a large distortion in sound repro- 
duction will pass almost unnoticed, whereas quite a small 
visual distortion is at once perceived by the eye. 

The ear is, moreover, governed by the eye, when the atten- 
tion is divided between them. It is curious to notice how little 
this fact is appreciated at Alexandra Palace. In a concert last 
winter, a sonata for violin and piano was televised with 
pictures first of the violinist then of the pianist, from various 
angles, and finally of the pianist’s hands in a solo passage, 
thereby largely spoiling the effect of the music. The sight of the 
players should add to and not detract from the enjoyment of 
the music. A quartet playing together can be a beautiful and 
rhythmic sight, but singers are not seen in the concert-room 
at a distance of only two feet, or down to the waist only, with 
the light of excellent photography playing upon their features. 
Few musicians can stand such scrutiny unscathed, and it 
ought to be possible to arrange some compromise between 
camera and microphone, whereby. the music does not suffer 
from being televised, or the artists from being seen at times 
to such disadvantage. 

It might be argued that music of this kind—pure music— 
is not suitable for television, but the fact remains that music 
sent out on the ultra-short television wave-length is of the 
greatest attraction to musicians, owing to the marvellous 
fidelity of the sound reproduction. Faithful reproduction is 
one of the properties of the ultra-short waves (6-7 metres for 
vision and 7-2 metres for sound) used in sending out television, 
for owing to the wide band of frequencies necessary for visual 
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transmission the use of long or medium waves is ruled out, 
and the wide frequency band is just what gives faithful 
reproduction. These ultra-short waves have only one dis- 
advantage: their range is limited to about thirty miles from 
the transmitting station though occasionally pictures have 
been seen, in favourable conditions, as much as sixty miles 
away. It will therefore be necessary to relay programmes, and 
this can be done by means of the special coaxial cable which 
has been laid by the Post Office from London to Manchester 
(for the purpose of multi-telephone conversations, and ulti- 
mately for television) and which is soon to be extended to 
Leeds and Newcastle. The installation of the necessary ampli- 
fying equipment has still to be carried out, before the cable 
can be used for relaying television programmes. 

In comparison with other countries, television in England 
is well advanced. There is no regular television service as yet 
in any other country, although Italy, Germany and Russia 
are contemplating or actually constructing transmitters, and 
America is making preparations for its adoption at the 
auspicious moment. In New York there is a purely experi- 
mental service from the top of the Empire State Building, but 
it is only seen by a hundred experts or so of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. If we are to judge by broadcasting ex- 
perience, the Americans will favour the system of sponsored 
programmes. This means that, however skilfully disguised, 
advertising will pay for the service. The quality of sponsored 
broadcast programmes in the United States does not, accord- 
ing to those who have experience of both, compare unfavour- 
ably with our own programmes under the monopoly system 
of the B.B.C. The Americans have two great competitive 
systems which provide a network of stations throughout the 
States, and are in competition with one another. It seems 
probable that television will follow along the same lines, and 
the laying of the coaxial cable, linking together the chief cities, 
seems to point to such a development. 

We have therefore in this country the interesting situation 
that the Government, through the B.B.C., are pioneers in 
developing a new technical service, which requires a large 
outlay of capital, and which only a very small section of the 
public (owing to the thirty-mile reception limit and to the 
high cost of sets) is in a position to criticise or enjoy. Such a 
situation has never arisen before, and we should feel proud 
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as citizens to think that our Government has helped to estab- 
lish the only regular television service in the world, and that 
Parliament has not quailed before an allotment of a further 
£295,000 (i.e. nearly 8 per cent. of licence revenue) for tele- 
vision expansion, following on the heavy cost of erecting the 
transmitter and starting the service. For television and broad- 
casting act in effect as huge subsidising concerns to drama and 
music, and by so doing enrich our national life. “ Ill fares the 
race which fails to salute the arts with the reverence and 
delight which are their due,” said Mr. Winston Churchill at 
the Royal Academy Banquet on April 30th ; and as it has not 
been the practice of British Governments in the past to foster 
the musical and dramatic arts, we should welcome all the 
more gladly this just spending of licence revenue. 

For imagine what promise television holds out for the 
future! Chamber music more beautifully reproduced than 
anything sent out from Broadcasting House. Actors visualised 
as well as heard, their voices so clear and true that they seem 
to be in the room. Music faded in and out as required, with all 
the resources of broadcasting, to blend with the pictures. 
Scenes changing from open-air to indoors, as each camera is 
brought into play, and fading from one scene to the next with 
that subtle “ mixing ” process, which is one of the graces of 
television, and which makes the equivalent cinema “ fade- 
out”? seem crude in comparison. Trick magical effects, 
achieved by means of small models (such as was used in the 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner for the Ghost Ship) or interpola- 
tions of film (as of the Indian scenes in Clive of India) used in 
the studio to give local colour to a play. But as yet television 
does not know where to borrow or what to create; it is in an 
artistically experimental stage. 

A visit to the studios while a play is in progress is instruc- 
tive. On the left are the actors, in brilliant light, while before 
them men in white overalls mounted on silent cameras like 
machine-guns, from which trail long grey hose pipes, are 
wheeled to and fro. On the right, in the same room, is a 
television set with the finished result already “ on the air.” 
The producer sits above, like the Captain on the bridge of his 
ship, behind a glass panel in the wall, connected with the 
camera men by means of head-telephones, and flanked by his 
expert assistants who “ mix” the pictures. Each month 
brings improvements of some kind, either in production or 
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camera-work, but the technical difficulties are great, only two 
studios are available, and the staff are hard put to it to get 
sufficient material together to fill up two hours a day. The 
result is that instead of working up gradually to balanced 
productions, too much has to be prepared in too great a hurry, 
and the actual programmes sent out are often terribly dis- 
appointing. It is only fair, however, to judge the future possi- 
bilities of television from its best productions. 

Those who have not seen television may wonder what it is 
like. Imagine a tall wireless set of the radio-gramophone type, 
in which a small oblong window is lighted from within with a 
fluorescent light. On this screen figures appear, much as they 
did in the early days of the cinema, with a good deal of flicker. 
As the figures get near the right or left edges of the screen, they 
become distorted. They can, however, be seen walking away 
into the distance quite clearly, and without loss of focus. Nine 
to ten figures can be seen clearly simultaneously, if they are 
not too near the camera, but in close-up two are safe and three 
are dangerous, unless they are well in the middle. Big crowds 
are all right in outside events but are never attempted in the 
studio. 

A good television-play—and there are one or two every 
week—is like a fireside version of a film, with these important 
differences, that the sound is brilliantly faithful, that the 
vision is rather uncertain, and that the play, the acting and 
the production show the intelligent discrimination of a good 
Sunday Play Society’s performance. In fact these interesting 
plays would never be seen in any cinema. The superficial like- 
ness to a film only seems to emphasise how different it really 
is. Such moving productions as Tchekov’s one-act play On the 
Road or T. B. Morris’ The Beautiful One (a study of Ikhnaton, 
the sun-worshipper) would never have been made into films, 
because the public demand would not have justified the 
necessary outlay of capital. On the other hand, like the 
Sunday Play Societies, television can call on the best talent 
for its productions, which receive at most two performances, 
so that interesting well-acted plays, with the minimum of 
scenery and stage effects, are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion at Alexandra Palace. 

Variety, cabaret, dancing, music, news films and cartoons 
are all used to fill up the programmes. (Mickey Mouse cartoons 
are charming on the little screen.) Famous people come to 
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discourse on whatever pleases them, while the “ Zoo Man” 
brings convenient animals with him. Important State or 
sporting events, like the Coronation or the Derby, must remain 
the chief attraction, as public interest is so enormous in seeing 
something real which is actually taking place. The Cup Final 
at Wembley was followed with the greatest interest, and it 
was thrilling to see the finish of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Boat Race, and to feel that we were looking at the Thames 
through our little electric window, at the unedited reality. 
But apart from these outside events, which cannot be made 
to order, it is the plays which have the greatest entertainment 
value, and which make the broadcast plays seem uninteresting 
in comparison. 

A perfect example of a television play was Lady Gregory’s 
Workhouse Ward, acted by Mr. Fred O’Donovan and Mr. Harry 
Hutchinson. Theintimate quality of this play is brought out by 
having it in your own room. You are looking through a peep- 
hole, eavesdropping as it were on the two old men quarrelling 
amicably together in the Workhouse Ward, and the fine shades 
of expression which pass over their features are far clearer 
than they ever could be on the stage. Moreover, the play is 
static, for both the protagonists are in bed: it might have 
been written specially for television. 

To turn from this miniature to a mighty play of another 
order, great success attended the performance of Othello, in a 
version which lasted just over an hour. We know what the 
film magnates have done to Shakespeare; television, what- 
ever its other failings, is not likely to err on the side of over- 
production. This version, although a great deal had to be 
left out, gave us the essence of the play. How is it that a 
Shakespeare play on a tiny screen can come through so much 
better than when it is done with all the vast expense and para- 
phernalia of the films? The answer, in this case, was that the 
acting was so good. Mr. Baliol Holloway gave us a noble 
Othello, Mr. D. A. Clarke-Smith an oily and sleek Iago full 
of twisted inverted passions, and in the clash of these 
commanding personalities, and the developments of their 
relations to one another and to Desdemona, beautifully and 
simply played by Miss,Celia Johnson, the unseen audience was 
spellbound. These actors might possibly have been allowed to 
give their distinguished performances in a film, but we would 
not have heard their natural voices speaking that wonderful 
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music of Shakespeare’s spontaneously ; for surely a play can 
be felt by the actors far more deeply when it develops as the 
author intended, rather than by the film producer’s method of 
“ shooting ” the scenes out of sequence. In Shakespeare’s day 
it was the acting which carried the play, not the scenery or 
the dresses, and the same is true in television to-day. 

Scenes from Macbeth were not nearly so successful, probably 
because the attempt was made to recreate a stage version 
without sufficient adaptation, so that the actors seemed to 
be cramped and hemmed in by the limitations of the screen. 
The same is true of ballet. Unless it is planned for the screen, 
or skilfully adapted, it will fail to make its effect. The Pepler 
Masques, planned for television, of which The Eve of St. 
Agnes was a good example, whatever other faults they may 
have, never give one this sense of physical limitation. The 
actors are placed within the frame of the screen, and within 
that space they build up little pictures in mime, illustrating 
the poem, which is read by an unseen reader. 

A more striking but less successful example of this sort of 
technique was used in a performance of the second act of 
Tristan and Isolde, when expert singers were employed to 
sing with the orchestra, while the story was mimed by actors 
on the screen. Although moments of real beauty were 
attained, especially in the open-air scenes, when four or five 
figures were seen at a distance in silhouette, the performance 
as a whole was a failure, and for the following reasons. We 
do not want to see close-ups of Tristan and Isolde, however 
presentable, while pages and pages of glorious music describe 
their emotions. The hero and heroine are merely symbols for 
the heroic emotions they portray, and true Wagnerites shut 
their eyes in the opera house sometimes, so as to enjoy the 
best passages to the full. With the screen to look at, our eyes 
are chained, for we are curious as to what is going to happen 
next. On this particular occasion, all sorts of things un- 
dreamed of by Wagner did happen—visions of hunting scenes, 
of the ship in full sail coming to Cornwall, of realistic waves 
breaking on the shore, in the worst possible film manner. It 
did not fulfil the music so much as distract the attention, for 
brother eye, as we have seen, rules brother ear, and realistic 
treatment for heroic themes is absolutely wrong. We might 
imagine a completely new treatment of Wagner’s story, as was 
done so successfully in the German film of the Nibelungenlied. 
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We might have, for instance, a ballet about Isolde, in which 
the exquisite beauty of Isolde’s death dance might give 
something of the feeling of the Liebestod, but it would not be 
Wagner’s opera. Television opera should create pictures not 
scenes for the television screen, unlimited by stage conven- 
tions, but they must be one with the music, and in harmony 
with the composer’s original intention. This is a medium 
which holds out great possibilities for the future, both for 
new creative work and for imaginative treatment of old 
favourites ; but just as the cinema and broadcasting have had 
to invent their own methods of presentation, so will television 
have to find out what can and cannot be shown on the screen. 
Janet LEEPER. 


BISMARCK’S POLITICAL TECHNIQUE. 
ECENT additions to our knowledge of Bismarck’s 


personality and work facilitate a general survey of his 

political technique. He came from the country and in 
many respects he remained the country gentleman to the end. 
His language kept the strength and vigour of the country 
people’s speech; he never made a good bureaucrat and 
hated the paper-and-ink atmosphere of offices and the dull 
stiffness of the Geheimrate. He brought to his political work 
all the lore which had served him as hunter and fisherman ; 
most especially did his experience in these crafts teach him 
the wisdom of biding his time and of waiting patiently for the 


right moment. How consciously Bismarck himself identified 


the chase and the political game is shown in his own words : 
in 1877, he said to his faithful aide-de-camp, Tiedemann, “ I 
am like a sportsman who has been after hares and wildfowl 
the whole day long. In the evening, he wouldn’t budge for 
another partridge, but let a boar make its appearance, and 
he is fresh again in a moment.” And in his last years he could 
write: “ Politics was the biggest trout in my pond. It has 
devoured all other passions, as the fattest trout eats up its 
fellows.” Typical of the country gentleman, too, was his 
attitude as a landowner. He was a keen man of business, 
proud of his increasing successes and not least of his ability 
to make landowning pay. 

Bismarck was a typical son of the new period of high 
capitalism in Germany. He was acquisitive, liked presents 
and hoarded them so that the family seat at Schénhausen 
became a perfect museum of rubbish. In passing a wood at 
Versailles he would not appreciate the beauty, but give his 
expert opinion as to its value as timber. In the administra- 
tion of his very considerable fortune he was shrewd and 
rather mean. The banker Bleichréder was the financial 
adviser upon whose advice he most frequently acted in 
financial matters, and this very profitable association with a 
Jewish man of business was made the occasion for many 
attacks. Nothing illegal was ever proved against Bismarck, 
but despite the refutation of various slanderous accusations, 
in 1876 a number of the ultra-conservatives, amongst them 
many an old friend, broke with him both personally and 
politically. 
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For the very reason that he was no bureaucrat, Bismarck 
proved a very difficult subordinate. A report dating from his 
schooldays praises his pleasant manners but deplores his lack 
of the respect due towards superiors and “ one terrible out- 
burst of extreme arrogance.” Thun, Prokesch and Schleinitz 
had very unhappy and unfortunate experiences with him. It 
is, therefore, rather unexpected to find that he was on the 
whole a pleasant superior—very courteous, unruffled, never 
in the least pedantic, a grand seigneur who could be fascinating 
when he found it worth his while. A suspicion of intrigue or of 
underhand work brought the dangerous and inexorable 
elements of his character into play. Criticism angered him 
and real or suspected competition was intolerable. The 
case of the unfortunate Arnim, his treatment of Botticher, 
and the struggles with Manteuffel, Hohenlohe and Caprivi 
all demonstrate the tyrannical disposition of the older 
Bismarck. 

From his official papers it would be impossible to guess that 
Bismarck was a highly emotional man. The contrast with 
Metternich is obvious. He makes no appeal to God; there 
are no references to Destiny or Nemesis ; there is an entire 
absence of any realisation of spiritual values. He had a 
masterly manner of discussing business, expressing his solid 
arguments in studiously quiet phrases which held no hint of 
drama but were, nevertheless, emphatic and tense. It is 
interesting to note that his similes were drawn not from 
philosophy or science but from history, particularly Roman 
history. He did not care for the Greeks. In Germany politics 
are rarely divorced from philosophy, but Bismarck’s tech- 
nique was free from any form of political or philosophical 
doctrine. The three chief forms of political thought in the 
Germany of his day—nationalism, liberalism and socialism 
—were all used by him at different times in his career, but he 
was able to do this without identifying himself with any one 
of them. 

Bismarck was a good Prussian, and, as was well observed 
by Lord Bloomfield, British Minister in Berlin during the 
period of the Crimean War, it is as a Prussian nationalist that 
he is to be understood. Sir Alexander Malet, British Minister 
at Frankfurt, compared his political position to that of the 
Jacobites in Hanoverian England. During the period 1848-66, 
when the idea of German Nationalism was so important a 
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force in politics, he displayed no interest in it, and he was 
equally unsympathetic towards both Kleindeutsche and Gross- 
deutsche. “ Have you been bitten by the German dog?” he 
asked of a colleague in the Erfurt Parliament. He was an 
unfriendly critic of H.v.Gagern, the hero of 1848, nor could he 
ever feel any interest in Bennigsen and his disciples of the 
Nationalverein. “ Are you a German at all?” was the question 
which the incensed King William I put to him in 1866. Even 
later, after the great triumph of 1866, Bismarck could not hide 
his contempt for the South Germans. He called Baden the 
elephant trunk which should not be planted on the North 
German body, and compared the Bavarians to the Calabrians. 
No one felt the tragedy of 1866 less than he.* As a good 
Prussian, Austrians, Bohemians and Baltic Germans meant 
nothing to him, and he was a complete stranger to all Nordic 
ideas, or to the suggestion of any community of interest 
between Germans and Scandinavians. His treatment of 
Denmark was that of an enemy and nothing more. 

In his young days Bismarck was something of a rebel. He 
was solitary, he steeped himself in the works of Heine and 
of Byron and was fired with republican and radical ideas. 
He was a gifted writer and a great reader. He was deeply 
attached to his wife—this attachment is one of the most 
attractive traits in his character—and for her sake he made 
his peace with the orthodox Protestant Church of Prussia. 
It was a sort of “‘ Gentleman’s Agreement,” involving curious 
reservations. In his heart of hearts he remained a liberal, not 
in the sense of attachment to a party but in the wider sense 
of intellectual independence, of inner freedom, of the natural 
right to settle the affairs of his body and soul according to his 
own judgment. In the bitter period after his dismissal, when 
he was living in voluntary exile on his estates, the scepticism 
of his young days came over him again, and in a terrible inner 
conflict he doubted God and eternity for the last time. Some- 
thing in him remained wild and unruly to the end. He never 
shared the prejudices of the period against the love affairs, 
debts and religious shortcomings of men of genius or talent. 
It was as a liberal—in both the good and the bad senses of the 
term—that Bismarck fought the Roman Catholic Church, 
and in this struggle his allies were such liberal leaders as 


"Cf. documents quoted in my book Bismarcks Reichsgriindung im Urteil englischer 
Diplomaten, published in January 1938, by Elsevier, Amsterdam. 
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Falk ; their convictions were his, his mistakes were theirs. 
After his defeat he naturally dropped his liberal followers. 
In all his antagonism and opposition to radicals and demo- 
crats there is a suspicion of the bad conscience of the renegade. 
The young Bismarck had not been free from the traditional 
social and sentimental anti-semitism of a North German 
aristocrat. At Erfurt, when he was appointed to a parlia- 
mentary secretaryship under the presidency of Simson, he 
exclaimed : “ My dear old father would turn three times in 
his grave if he heard of my working as the clerk of a Jewish 
scholar.” Thirty years later he appointed Simson, the most 
distinguished German lawyer of his time, President of the new 
Imperial High Court at Leipzig. Anti-semitism as a political 
weapon was, in his eyes, as dangerous as disgusting. The 
leader of the new-fashioned German anti-semitism of the 
’eighties was the Court preacher Stiécker, a cleric whose 
political activities he regarded as highly objectionable, but 
whose remarkable eloquence wrung from him the phrase: 
* The fellow has a mouth like a sword.” 

The same unconventional attitude which Bismarck showed 
towards liberals and Jews was apparent in his relations with 
socialism. He frequently received Lassalle and was eager to 
learn from him the state of the working men’s movement. At 
that date the principle of universal suffrage was no less 
shocking to liberals than to conservatives : Bismarck adopted 
the idea as his fellow-dictator, Napoleon III, had adopted it 
before him, from the revolutionary parties. He learned from 
socialism of the needs, the despair and the distress of the 
working classes, and his great system of assistance to women 
and children, of insurance for the sick and disabled, will 
always remain a monument to his wisdom. The reverse side 
of this great achievement was the almost incomprehensible 
incapacity of the older Bismarck to find a way towards recon- 
ciliation with the masses. The repressive laws against social- 
ism should surely have been a temporary measure only, but 
the obstinate old fighter overshot his mark, and he spoke of 
abolishing universal suffrage and even of the abrogation of 
the Imperial constitution. These vague plans reveal the real 
Bismarck most characteristically : his socialism had gone the 
way of his nationalism and his liberalism, and for the same 
reason. He did not believe in any of these political creeds. In 
spite of its many triumphs, Bismarck’s home policy may be 
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said, on the whole, to have ended in disturbance and disap- 
pointment. ; 

Bismarck once said: “ Foreign affairs are the most im- 
portant thing for me. In my opinion, they stand before any 
other task.” Here is the watchword of his career. He emerged 
as an ultra-conservative deputy, and when he was appointed 
a Minister to the Frankfurt Diet, the professional diplomats 
looked upon him as an outsider, at best as an amateur. Yet 
this very greenhorn was to inaugurate a new technique for the 
handling of foreign affairs—the technique of perfect elasticity. 

Metternich applied his famous “ system,” Napoleon III 
worked for the “ 1dées Napoliennes”” : Bismarck did not obey 
the command of any doctrine in foreign policy. His technique 
is shown particularly clearly in his dealings with France. He 
made a working business friendship with the French Emperor, 
cheated him, and finally destroyed him. Neither the Schleswig- 
Holstein affair nor the war of 1866 could have been settled 
without that French friendship, which, in the long run, had 
its price in land and blood. The Prussian Junkers of the old 
school disliked these flirtations with France. After the 
Luxembourg affair co-operation was no longer possible, and 
the second period of Bismarck’s relations with France was 
one of tension. The annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, which 
made reconciliation out of the question, somewhat diminished 
the elasticity of his technique as it applied to France. 

Ever since his Frankfurt days, Bismarck had shown himself 
to be a deadly enemy to Austria ; he provoked her, ill-treated 
her, repulsed her; after defeating her, he gave her a new 
chance, wooing and flattering her ambition so that her 
wounded pride was healed. Then, but without committing 
himself definitely for all cases and all eventualities, he con- 
cluded his famous alliance in 1879. 

Almost the same game was played with Russia. After the 
Crimean War a personal connection existed between Prussia 
and the Russian Court and the Russian Imperial family, and 
Bismarck developed a very cautious friendship with Gort- 
schakoff. He was perfectly well informed of the rising forces 
of Slav nationalism, and viewed with growing distrust the 
irresistible rapprochement of Russia and France. He handled 
the delicate relations with Germany’s great eastern neighbour 
in a masterly fashion, indefatigable in discovering new forms 
of co-operation but without any sentimental prejudice as to 
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the home policy of Tsarism, and entirely without any practical 
interest in the destiny of the Germans in the Baltic provinces. 
He had sacrificed the Poles in cold blood to the Prussian 
interest and the Russian friendship, yet in 1866 he did not 
scruple to incite Czechs and Serbs against their Habsburg 
rulers, and he would have planted the colours of Polish liberty 
on the walls of his Prussian fortress had its existence been 
endangered. The help which he gave to Hungarian and 
Italian revolutionaries was neither more nor less disinterested. 
He knew Italy and the Italians fairly well, and expected 
neither gratitude nor constancy from them. The Triple 
Alliance—his most popular stroke of foreign policy—was 
never overrated by its maker. 

The only country with which the system did not work well 
was England. In the first period of his foreign policy, Bismarck 
had many a clash with British diplomats and Foreign Secre- 
taries.* As long as Bismarck enjoyed the assistance of the 
French Emperor he could afford to neglect, ignore and even 
hurt English feelings and interests, but when reconciliation 
with France had become impossible the necessity of friendly 
relations with England became more and more evident. As 
early as 1875 he had commenced his attempts at a rapproche- 
ment, and they were renewed time after time but without 
result except, perhaps, the meagre fact of England’s partner- 
ship in the so-called Mediterranean Entente of 1887. His main 
object was to separate neighbours: before 1870 he had 
managed to paralyse the entente cordiale by playing off France 
against England and England against France. For many 
years he was lucky enough to prevent the Franco-Russian 
alliance by inciting both countries against each other, 
especially over the Eastern Question. One of his greatest 
chances came with the strained relations between Austria 
and Russia after the Crimean War. He worked hard to 
prevent a definite reconciliation, and when, after the Franco- 
German War, an alliance between the three Emperors had 
been brought about, he always contrived to remain the closest 
friend of each partner. The same technique answered in the 
treatment of Italy, who was separated from her neighbours, 
Austria and France. By such shrewd management he ended 
as he began—master of the game. 

* See V. Valentin, Bismarck and England in the earlier period of bis Career, Trans. 
Royal Historical Society, London, 1937-8, pp. 13-30. 
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Bismarck’s earlier experiences with the problems of the 
German Confederation, which offered him a marvellous oppor- 
tunity for a trial of his technique, show many analogies with 
his later European policy. The separation of Bavaria and 
Austria, Hanover and Bavaria, Baden and Wirttemberg, 
Electoral and Grand-ducal Hesse are cases in point. What I 
have mildly called his “ elasticity”? was developed in the 
forcing-house atmosphere of the old German Diet. At Frank- 
furt he became the first expert in German Federal Law; he 
learned to handle it and if necessary to elude it. His ex- 
perience of Federal Law was responsible for his deep distrust 
of International Law, as well as of lawyers of all descriptions 
and of courts of arbitration. Yet though the breaker of many 
an obsolete law, he was very anxious to make agreements 
which were politically sound and valid. It was not his fault 
that the famous Article V of the Peace Treaty of Prague was 
not executed; only the military prejudices of the old King 
William prevented a vote being taken in Northern Schleswig, 
and it was thus that the battle-fields of the Danish War 
remained Prussian. 

Bismarck, the great Prussian, lived in constant and increas- 
ing tension with the military group. No statesman gave the 
Prussian army greater opportunities for triumph, yet, 
absurdly enough, he was not popular with military men. 
Despite considerable doubt on his own part, he had lent his 
authority to the three years’ military service scheme of the 
old King, yet the army was not to be satisfied. The climax 
came with the preliminary peace of Nikolsburg. King William 
and the leading military authorities were convinced that he 
had spoiled all chance of a triumphant peace. Wrangel, 
Moltke, Blumenthal, Waldersee—all the well-known generals 
of the day—criticised him strongly and on the whole unfairly. 
Their resentment found expression in all sorts of petty 
annoyances ; for instance, he could not even obtain the two 
sentinels to form the guard of honour before his house to 
which, as a General, he was entitled. Perhaps the fact that 
in his later years he always appeared in military uniform has 
encouraged the idea that he was completely identified with 
the military party. This was not so, and his wearing of uniform 
was probably no more than a personal convenience, to save 
unnecessary changing, and even a possible help to smoother 
dealings with the old Emperor. 
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Politically, Bismarck went his own way and that, after 
three wars, of which he had planned, desired and carried 
through the two first against the wishes of nearly all influential 
opinion, was the way of a peace-maker. The origins of his 
third war are much more complicated. Certainly, after the 
challenging speech of Gramont on July 6th, 1870, he gave 
France the choice only between war and humiliation. The 
war-maker of the first period became the peace-maker of the 
second, but it is absurd to call him a pacifist, as some queer 
people in Germany have done. He preserved what I have 
called the marvellous elasticity of his foreign policy, but he 
disagreed thoroughly with the idea of a preventive war 
fostered by the “ demi-gods ”’ of the General Staff, and he 
knew how to frustrate their schemes in 1875 as well as in 1887. 
The ’eighties were certainly not the great statesman’s most 
brilliant period—that is to be found in the years preceding 
the Franco-German War—but they show a grand old man, a 
patriot who had done an enormous work for his country and 
_ who was anxious to bequeath it as it stood. He was far too 
wise to ignore the weak points of his work: he knew the 
rising powers of the new generation, and he was determined 
that this empire of his creation should not be exposed to fresh 
international struggles and crises. The economic transforma- 
tion, the increase in numbers and in power of the working 
classes, were problems of such importance that the attention 
and powers of the younger generation were fully claimed by 
them. The old statesman warned his people: he disliked 
boasting and bragging, and a vast experience had taught him 
to be deeply distrustful of high-flown sentiment, cheap 
eloquence, and any kind of political crusade. The question of 
colonies and of the navy remained for him matters of secon- 
dary importance, for which it was not worth endangering 
Germany’s hazardous position in Central Europe. 

The technique of Bismarck’s last period in office is more 
powerful and less supple than that of his earlier days. In 
essentials it remained the same, and no British Ambassador 
saw these essentials more clearly than Lord Napier, who, as 
early as in 1863, had spoken of his extraordinary mixture of 
rough frankness and subtle caution. He would bully a 
visitor by an unlimited revelation of bold plans, which would 
later be carried out in exactly the fashion in which he had 
outlined them, and, at the same time, he would mislead his 
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questioner with the most extravagant fancies. It was for his 
opponent to exercise an adequate discrimination. 

The old man was dismissed. He took a terrible revenge. He 
created the Bismarck legend. The master of the technique 
of an elastic policy now dogmatised himself. Profound hatred 
for the young Emperor and his circle, sorrow for his life-work, 
wounded self-respect and the insatiable ambition of a great 
fighter—all the demonic elements of a nature conceived on a 
gigantic scale came to life again, and there were not wanting 
busybodies among his entourage who added fuel to the fire. 
He who had lived singularly free from doctrine and dogma 
now put forward the Bismarck doctrine of German foreign 
policy: friendship with Russia but not with France; the 
Triple Alliance as the keystone of Germany’s political exis- 
tence; and distrust of England. At its best, this was but a 
poor simplification of certain characteristics of his work: it 
was not the real Bismarck. It became, however, immensely 
popular. A statue of iron and marble—decorated, I regret to 
say, with German silver—was erected ; all the champions of 
imperialism, of a defiant naval and colonial policy, of German 
world supremacy, even the prophets of Pan-Germanism 
claimed the old giant as a figurehead and as protector of their 
causes. It is the duty of scholarship to discover, behind the 
monument, the historical reality. 

Veit VALENTIN. 
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PALESTINE: A RATIONAL VIEW. 


HE labours of another Royal Commission, which has 

recently gone out to Palestine, would not have been 

needed if a more rational view were taken of the situa- 
tion there by the contesting parties. In the contesting parties 
the British Government has to be included, because even 
although the British are “a presiding power” there, the 
activities of a mandatory Power are not free from the super- 
vision of the League of Nations ; thus, in order to justify the 
satisfactory discharge of their trust, the British had time and 
again to furnish an account of their doings in the Holy Land. 
The three parties concerned, then, namely the British, the 
Jews and the Arabs, have all had their say ; everyone has 
had his cause propounded ; they have challenged or stale- 
mated each other for the last three years at least, with such a 
plethora of booklets, Blue Books and pamphlets, that the 
general lines of arguments are too familiar to the average 
student of international affairs to demand recapitulation 
here. 

But the one very significant point which has escaped the 
attention of many is that, although we do not like to own it, 
the Palestinian question has all along been discussed on senti- 
mental lines. It is so because Palestine being a Holy Land to 
the followers of three great religions of the world, their emo- 
tional feeling embedded as it is in age-long historical and 
religious associations, has prevented an objective handling of 
a situation which, after all, judging from a purely territorial 
point of view, is a minor problem compared to others that 
practical politicians have solved with relative ease and 
despatch. It is owing to this sentimentality, which is still 
warping and letting the heart continue to rule the head, that 
no solution of the Palestinian problem is any nearer. Dispel 
this emotional feeling, even as an experiment, grapple with 
the question in the abstract, and you have the solution. It is, 
indeed, to draw off the veil from the eyes of my own core- 
ligionists—the Moslems—that I would endeavour to reveal 
the true nature of the menace which is dogging their foot- 
steps, so that before it is too late they might detach them- 
selves from emotional thinking, lest it close over them like a 
dark and bitter sea of disappointment. 

The time has come to deal with things as they are. We are 
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living in an extraordinary age. Cherished dreams have been 
shattered, ideals have been cast to the limbo of the forgettable 
past, what civilisation is none can tell, culture is only measured 
through sword-rattling, the vice and sin of yesterday belong 
to the hour that is dead. In a world like this, when the affairs 
of the nations are only assessed according to the gain of this 
and the loss of the other—because the pious sense of interna- 
tional morality has been shifted by force from its pivot—how 
and why can a world problem such as obtains in Palestine 
to-day continue to be bandied about ? 

Let us examine the situation quite dispassionately. What 
are the naked truths? First there are the British, good 
Christians who would like nothing better than to hold Jerusa- 
lem in their hands. They should be welcome to it, especially 
as they have undertaken to allow free worship to the followers 
of the three religions in their respective shrines. But there is 
more. The long-headed British statesmen want a corridor 
there to the sea at Haifa for the oil wells of Kirkuk situated 
some twelve hundred miles away in Iraq. Appreciating the 
fact that now the life-sap of the British navy is oil, none can 
disregard the British inclination to retain that on which not 
only the cohesion of their Empire depends, but the actual 
protection of English homes and hearths, which would be 
jeopardised if the Royal Navy were not provided with the 
needful oil. 

Incidentally, too, they have taken on a mandate over 
Palestine, regarding which, speaking in general terms, it 
might be added that they have vindicated their trust com- 
pletely ; but as to labour this point is outside the scope of this 
review, nothing further useful can be said here. It is sufficient 
for our purpose to note that they are very much there, and 
that they have shown no desire to leave in any undue hurry ; 
their interests, therefore, would have to be acknowledged in 
any Palestinian settlement, whether we like it or not. 

As to the Jews, there is no denying that the prosperity 
which they have brought to the land, and the capital which 
they have attracted to the several enterprises in the country, 
cannot but be a boon to Palestine. What is, however, forgotten 
by them is that those who come into the country arrive from 
the New into the Old World. The contrast is so patent that 
the appellation given above is true to a fault. The incoming 
Jew, however, I have heard it said frequently in Palestine, is 
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So extremely arrogant, aggressive and ill-mannered that his 
neighbours take offence at his attitude. Manners count much 
more with the Arabs than they should in this self-assertive 
age. 

Also the Arab, who had always allowed the crop to grow on 
the land as Allah had made it, is jealous of the fruitful results 
that have accrued from the field which he himself had sold to 
the Jews. He sees smiling fields with swaying crops, where he 
was able to grow only some half-starved barley. But he more 
thoroughly dislikes those modern habits of behaviour which 
the Jew has imported from his European environment—little 
knowing that those non-Arab ways of the Jew are as much 
part of himself as his own skin, for he has lived for generations 
thuswise in Poland or Central European countries, where 
practices considered “‘ shocking” in Arabia are the order of 
the day and as commonplace. 

The only method by which a person can shape a people’s 
way of life to his own is either by force of arms, or by design. 
The one is not sufficiently at the disposal of the Arab; the 
other he does not or cannot practise, since that is begotten 
of friendship, which he does not at present cherish in his heart 
for the Jew. The only other method left for him is to “ turn 
his head away” and let the other live his own life; and at 
worst consider him a necessary evil to put up with, till he 
makes friends with him. The major part of the subject, of 
course, appertains to the Arabs. To my way of thinking it is 
they who are to engage themselves in a little honest heart- 
searching. It is they that have to face facts as they are. 

In the first instance, I have heard it said a thousand times 
that the root of all evil is the Balfour Declaration ; and as its 
corollary I have been told, with more than a whisper in Pales- 
tine, that a Home for Jews as embodied in the Declaration was 
a part of the war-time bargain between the British Govern- 
ment and the American Jews as the price of help to the Allies. 
That help was chiefly responsible for turning the scales against 
the Germans, that this was known to the defeated party ; and 
as soon as they came to power, as a revenge they are now 
putting the Jews out of Germany ; and much else in the same 
strain which I refuse completely to believe: as I reject the 
report in circulation that the British wish to “ dump ” the 
Jews in Palestine because it is said that the Jews when 
distracted turn their minds to world-revolution. However 
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unfounded such reports might be, yet the fact of their being 
in circulation should be noted. 

The potent fact remains that there is a Balfour Declara- 
tion; and the British mean to stand firm by it. That should 
be enough for any sensible person. We will have to accept it, 
and make the best of it. Quite unnecessary effort was frittered 
away in endeavouring to force the British Empire to change 
its policy. Why that policy is so, need no longer waste our 
time. Several changes in the British Government since that 
Declaration was first pronounced have failed to alter that 
policy by a single hair’s breadth; so what is the good of 
battering one’s head against a brick wall? 

There was a hope in the heart of the Palestinian Arabs that 
they could make this an Arab—an all-Arabian—issue even 
an all-Islamic question. Conferences were held in Geneva 
and Jerusalem towards that end. Delegations were sent to 
far-off Arab and Moslem countries. ‘‘ Awake, Arabia is in 
danger—Awake, Islam is in danger,”’ were the battle cries 
raised. Many important Palestinian personages went to kings 
of Arabia with lamentations in their hearts; Sultans and the 
Sheikhs of the desert sent fiery protests to the powers that be, 
“but all passion disappeared in thin air when confronted with 
realities. 

A deaf ear was turned to all the solicitudes of the Effendi 
class in Arab Palestine. Terrorism started ; killing and looting 
has assumed such giant proportions that it would take even 
the Arab leaders several years to stop. I have seen old and 
young, both Arabs and Jews, the victims of mob savagery ; 
I have seen the pages of the Koran torn and flung about ; I 
have noticed blank-range firing at motor-cars and motor- 
lorries ; and I have seen a photograph of a child with a knife 
wound in its throat. What a peace in The Land of Peace ! 

The Arabs should realise that the call that they had raised 
—a Pan-Arab call—was a futile one from its very inception ; 
it could not be responded to, because there is no such thing 
as the Arab Confederacy of Nations in the modern temper of 
the world. As in the West, so in the East, economic national- 
ism holds sway everywhere ; old standards of religious and 
linguistic affinities are fast disappearing. The Arabs, even in 
their long and glorious history, could not be welded together, 
except when the Caliph, as the Leader of the Faithful, was 
strong enough to bind them together. Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
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even with the help of such a remarkable Pan-Islamist as 
Syed Jamaluddin Afghani, could not do it. The unfurling of 
the banner of the Prophet and the proclaiming of a Holy War 
from Constantinople could not effect it; the Arab Revolt 
during the War itself disproved the unity which the Palestin- 
ian Arab now seeks. Rather than point to any real disin- 
tegration of Islamic solidity as such, these factors serve to 
show how not to test the true Islamic solidarity which is at 
all times unshakable, if you know what it is. 

Furthermore, it cannot be hidden from the eyes of acute 
observers that there have been factions amongst the Pales- 
tinian Arabs themselves, for there were at one time as many 
as eight parties in Jerusalem who claimed to speak in the 
name of Palestine. Nor can it be forgotten that the mediation 
of Emir Abdullah only helped to add to his unpopularity. His 
plan was discounted by alleging that its acceptance merely 
meant the extension of the Emir’s Transjordanian kingdom 
up to the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. Similarly the 
efforts of General Nuri Pasha were viewed by some to be 
nothing less than Iragian designs on Palestine; likewise a 
recent Egyptian report to place Palestine of the Arabs into 
some sort of Cairo tutelage was yet another hair-raiser. So 
that the citation of these examples of Arab disunity, to which 
many more instances can be added, goes well to prove that 
the Palestinian problem is no other than what it is ; and its 
ramifications are not so many as some would have us believe. 

It is, therefore, doing a considerable disservice to the 
Palestinian cause to make people believe that the question 
can be solved by giving it a general Arab sanction, let alone 
an all-Islamic one, in the face of the fact that the reactions of 
those even independent Arab kingdoms towards the problem 
have been less than lukewarm, no Arab legions of the desert 
kings having been sent to help their brethren in Palestine ; 
and that at best or at worst all that has been done is for 
Beduins to descend upon a country in a disordered state ; 
with the net result that they have come across the highly 
efficient British forces, and have had the worst of the battle 
so far, in addition to alienating the sympathies of even the 
few pro-Arab Englishmen. 

Stark destitution stares into the faces of the Arabs who 
owned lands in Palestine; there is no peace in the country ; 
life is not secure; there is terrorism everywhere; gentry 
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have been rendered homeless, and yet no help comes. But 
what help? And why? It does not come because wiser heads 
have realised that the struggle is to no purpose. There is no 
particular valour in falling upon a naked sword, nor is there 
any real defeat in owning the superiority of others. The most 
victorious General in history was one who knew his line of 
retreat, for retreat is not necessarily a defeat, it is an essential 
canon of all successful warfare. 

So it must be with the Arabs of Palestine. They should 
come to terms with the Jews and the British. This disorder 
cannot last eternally. It had better end before the Arabs 
suffer any more. The longer it goes on the greater will be the 
loss of the Arabs for they will be left behind in consequence 
in the future prosperity of their country, which the world’s 
affairs will actually force upon Palestine. Is it not the oft- 
repeated saying of the Oriental sages, that the wisest amongst 
us is he who wants a great deal more than most, but accepts 
the half of his original demand as a tangible something ? 

What then is the remedy ? Unquestionably the acceptance 
of the Partition scheme—in some modified form if you like— 
but partition nevertheless. And this for the very elementary 
reason that since two people do not desire to live together, and 
neither can put the other out, they must necessarily live apart. 
For this reason many important Moslem notables have agreed 
with me to help in calling a peace conference between the 
contesting parties in some European centre at the earliest 
possible moment to arrive at some working arrangement. 
Some have even confided to me that if a fair and friendly 
settlement could be arrived at, the heart-burning regarding the 
Partition that there is in both camps might not distress them 
much further if they resolved to live together on terms suit- 
able to each. A conference can only decide it, provided that 
there is less cold calculation on one side and sentimentalism 
can give place to practical values on the other. So ends this 
review, an appeal in reality for peace. May Allah make it so, 
and that soon. 


A. N. Awap Zapa. 


CHINA AND COMMUNISM. 


T is Japan’s claim to protect Asia from communism and it 

is this task which, in her internal and external propaganda, 

is made the chief reason for the China “ incident.” Japan 
pretends to fight not only the communist influence there but 
also the Russian influence backing the Chinese Government. 
A Sino-Japanese anti-communist alliance has long figured 
in Japanese proposals for settling the conflicts between the 
two countries and has appeared again in newer peace pro- 
posals. If we wish to know whether this Japanese claim has 
some truth in it, we have to study separately the background 
and development of communism in China and to-day’s 
relations of the Chinese Government with Russia, for a 
mingling of these two problems, though they are related, 
makes an understanding of China’s internal and external 
problems only more difficult. 

To begin with the former, communism in China dates from 
the time when the drive of the new revolutionary movement 
started in Canton under Russian advisers and marched 
victoriously northward, welcomed on the way by the common 
people, the farmers especially, who hoped that a better time 
had come. This movement was based on an alliance of the 
Kuomintang, the party founded by Sun Yat-sen which to-day 
controls China, and the communist party. It was not only 
the quality of its Russian-trained officers, but also the 
revolutionary élan of this alliance and its ideas, which brought 
the victory over the militarists of the old type, who exploited 
the country for their own benefit. This combination did not 
last, but it has become of great historical importance for China 
that half-way through this march Chiang Kai-shek, the lead- 
ing general of the expedition, separated himself and the 
Kuomintang from the communists. Henceforth under his 
leadership the unification of the country was brought about 
without the help of and even in opposition to the communists. 

This failure of communism in China is as understandable as 
its original success. Communism working on the agrarian 
problem had brought for the first time a people’s movement 
out of the revolution, which till then had been mainly an 
affair of the intellectuals and a personal fight between 
powerful generals and politicians. The strength of communism 
in China was always its advocacy of agrarian reforms. Long 
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before modern communism existed, China had her agrarian 
revolutions. When too much land is accumulated in the hands 
of a small number of rich lessors and the lot of the small 
farmer under the burden of lease and taxation becomes 
intolerable, we find that a revolution leads to new division 
of the land. In many parts of China to-day we have a similar 
situation, and communism finds sympathy by supporting the 
cause of the suppressed small farmers. Where it could get a 
foothold, new division of the land was its greatest achieve- 
ment; but this was, strictly speaking, no communism. On 
the other hand, any real communist organisation is practically 
impossible in China because of her social and economic 
structure. With her slight industrial development she is still 
an agrarian state in which the small—often too small— 
holdings and the system of most intensive cultivation are a 
greater obstacle to machines and collectivism than any 
adverse theory could be. Still more important is the Chinese 
family system, with its economic and personal relations 
between all the members of the clan, on which rests, through 
old tradition, the whole social structure of the country and 
which is the greatest possible obstacle to any idea of general 
equality. 

All this becomes clearer if we consider the chief occasion 
when Chinese communism succeeded in getting a foothold in 
one district. For several mainly dogmatic reasons, the official 
party leadership had not been in favour of a communistic 
agrarian movement ; but, on his own initiative, one of the 
leaders, Mau Dse-tung, eventually obtained permission to 
organise peasant groups in Kiangsi. After the split between 
the communists and Chiang Kai-shek, Mau with his peasant 
groups and deserting soldiers withdrew into the mountainous 
districts of southern Kiangsi and western Fukien. The 
communist party was still more or less opposed to this policy 
and Mau was expelled, and only later did the party follow 
the practical development. But while the official party began 
to lose its influence, Mau succeeded in organising and uphold- 
ing a “ Chinese Soviet Republic ” from 1929 to 1934 in these 
districts. Besides his farmer policy, this was due mainly to 
the favourable terrain and the high fighting value of his 
communist troops; but the system of this so-called “ Com- 
munist State ” was rather primitive. If one reads the propa- 
ganda literature, one finds that, besides the important point 
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of redistribution of the land and organisation of co-operative 
stores, the main emphasis was laid on orders that the soldiers 
must behave well towards the local peasantry ; for example, 
polite behaviour especially towards old people, food must 
be paid for, damage must be repaired, doors taken down to 
be used as beds must be put back, and similar rules to be 
appreciated only when compared with the behaviour formerly 
experienced. However, despite the “ Soviets,” there was no 
real state organisation, which moreover was scarcely possible 
under the primitive conditions. The communists lived as 
soldiers on the people, not so very differently from the armies 
of the war lords in other parts of the country. What made a 
difference, however, was chiefly the cruelty with which 
hundreds of thousands of their fellow countrymen were 
murdered and houses destroyed. Ruins, empty villages and 
many newly-erected buildings in the old towns in this part 
of China tell to-day in their own language of the time of 
communism. 

The task of suppressing this communist uprising at a time 
when the whole Chinese state was under reconstruction was 
certainly not easy. It was made even more difficult by the 
external situation with the constant danger of a foreign 
attack, which made it impossible for the Chinese Government 
to throw all its power into this struggle. It can at least be 
said that Japan, profiting from the situation, did not make 
easier the fight of the Central Chinese Government against 
the communists. Nevertheless, since 1930 the National 
Government under Chiang Kai-shek tried again and again to 
defeat the communists in their mountain strongholds. In 
1934 other tactics were adopted. According to a plan made 
by German military advisers and based on a method which 
had been used in old China for fighting bandits, the com- 
munists were blockaded in their territory by means of a chain 
of blockhouses, which can still be seen on the tops of hills and 
mountains and by rivers and important roads, surviving 
witnesses of past fights. The communists were now forced 
to give up ; they broke through the blockade to the west and 
marched through the provinces of Hunan, Kweichou, 
Yunnan, Szechuen, Sikang, Kansu and Shensi, followed by 
the Government troops. This great march over more than 
2,500 miles of partly desert country, in itself an extraordinary 
military achievement, has become famous in China and has 
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been compared with great historical parallels, although the 
full history has not yet been told. Its political importance 
was that it gave the Government troops a chance to bring 
under central control many regions formerly practically 
independent. The communists were pressed to the north-west 
to the Shensi province and might have been finally suppressed 
in those poor regions or forced to withdraw to Russian con- 
trolled territory, had not two important political events 
changed the situation. These were the attack instigated and 
led by Japan on the Chinese Inner Mongolian province of 
Suiyuan and, partly provoked by this attack, the Sian coup, 
with the imprisonment of Chiang Kai-shek. 

The communist armies, chased through a great part of 
China, tired by years of fighting and in a precarious situation, 
were willing to come to an understanding with the Central 
Government. They wanted to give up their Soviet state, 
independence and communist principles and co-operate in 
the national reconstruction. The Japanese attack gave them 
the slogan that at the time of Japanese aggression ‘‘ Chinese 
should not shoot Chinese ” but resist together, a slogan which 
had already become more and more popular amongst them, 
when after continuous defeat communist principles were no 
longer attractive. This slogan was now taken up by the north- 
western army under Marshal Chang Hsue-liang, which refused 
to fight against the communists. 

Whatever the real motives of the Sian coup of Chang 
Hsue-liang may have been, the most important result was an 
understanding between the Central Government and the 
communists. Although this understanding may have been 
forced upon it, it was doubtless a great success for the 
National Government. The communists paid for the cessation 
of the fighting the high price of renunciation of their pro- 
gramme, dissolution of the Chinese “‘ Soviet Government,” 
incorporation of their army into the Central army, and 
recognition of the Three Peoples Principles of Sun Yat-sen 
as foundation of the Chinese state. This settlement, forced 
upon Chiang Kai-shek or rather his friends by breach of trust, 
may, although favourable to him, not really have changed for 
long his policy to destroy every communist political influence, 
if the outbreak of the present undeclared war had not made 
the understanding a political necessity. It became public and 
the communists reaffirmed it in a proclamation in which, 
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besides renouncing their organisations and principles and 
recognising the Three Peoples Principles, they expressed their 
sincere hope that the Government on its side would now 
consider the necessary social reforms. Consequently the com- 
munist army has been reorganised as 8th Route Army and has 
taken over its sector of the front; it is, however, still a 
separate unit. The whole understanding is not what in 
Europe has been called a “people’s front” but a capitulation 
of the communists in order to fight with the Government 
against the Japanese aggression. As such the end of the civil 
war has been accepted throughout China with rejoicing as 
a sign of natural unity in the moment of external danger. 
Although “ Soviet China” and Soviet principles have been 
denounced, the communist party still exists, and it can 
easily be seen that it is dependent only on whether the 
National Government will in future be strong enough to 
prevent communism from gaining new influence. 

Apart from England, the Soviet Union is perhaps the 
Power most interested in the outcome of the Sino-Japanese 
war, but not because of her interests in China, which in 
Europe are often wrongly interpreted. For the development 
of communism in China has been from the beginning a 
continuous disappointment for the Russian Government, 
and economically Russia and China are in no way dependent 
on each other. The ordinary trade between the two countries 
is of little importance, and Russian railway or financial inter- 
ests in China no longer exist. Russian influence in Outer 
Mongolia, which is legally Chinese territory, and Chinese 
Turkestan is in no way endangered by China. The Sino- 
Japanese conflict may become, however, a prelude to a 
Russo-Japanese war, and in both these countries it is often 
interpreted as such. The Japanese advance in North China 
and Inner Mongolia would become of great strategical 
importance in case of an attack against Soviet Russia. Russia 
therefore is very anxious that her enemy should find in 
China as much resistance as possible and become so weakened 
that any adventure against Russia is for the near future out 
of the question. That Russia herself does not want to take 
any active part in the present war is clear. Any strengthening 
of Chinese resistance, however, will be welcomed by her, and 
the most important assistance which the Russian Government 
has given to the Chinese Government is in persuading the 
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Chinese communists to give up their stand against the Govern- 
ment. The new Sino-Russian non-aggression pact, concluded 
last year, after the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war, is, for 
China, equivalent to a guarantee against Russian interference 
in her home policy. 

There is also indirect military assistance, till now mainly 
aeroplanes and pilots for the Chinese air fleet. This help has 
not yet equalled that given by other countries, for instance 
Germany. It seems moreover that the Chinese Government 
has, for reasons of external and internal policy, a certain 
dislike to too much assistance from the Russian side, indeed 
it is said that a Russian offer of a great number of technical 
experts for all branches has been declined. As to war material, 
Russia is apparently willing to do even more in future than 
in the past, which is specially important with regard to the 
possible danger that the way of import through Hongkong 
may be closed sooner or later. Russia has, however, fulfilled 
the non-aggression pact and the war material has been 
delivered, not to the 8th (former communist) Route Army 
but to the National Government alone, which is careful in its 
distribution. It can therefore be seen that for Russia the 
strengthening of the Chinese Government in its resistance 
against Japan is more important than doubtful successes of 
communists in China. The Chinese Government, though 
willingly accepting Russian help, especially as regards 
material, is careful not to let this assistance weaken its 
internal position. 

It is of the greatest interest to see how the Government 
tries to avoid the military co-operation of the former com- 
munists leading to communist propaganda in the Press or 
public meetings or to a military danger. The stationing of 
National Government troops between the former communist 
army and the road to Russia may be regarded as a preventive 
measure. Together with internal fighting, the persecution of 
the communist party by the Government ceased, but its 
activities are hampered by all means. The method, for 
instance, of giving a (false) air alarm at the beginning of a 
meeting, which, of course, quickly dispersed, is certainly a 
proof of ingenuity. Moreover, more active measures are 
employed. Chiang Kai-shek seems to realise that only a 
reorganisation and rejuvenation of the Kuomintang can make 
this party morally strong enough to keep the leadership. As 
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the secret of local communist success and general sympathy 
for the communist struggle lies more in their agrarian reform 
plans than in any dogmatic programme, there is no reason 
why the Government itself should not undertake such 
reforms, thereby taking the wind out of the communist sails. 
At the recent general party congress at Hankow Chiang 
Kai-shek showed his keen interest by being present and presid- 
ing over almost every meeting. He did not withhold his 
severe criticism of many party policies and activities and 
proposed to organise youth movements, of which he himself 
was appointed the leader. If we think of Chiang’s ideas in 
connection with the former “ New Life Movement,” we know 
what line this reorganisation may take. And it can be hoped 
that under the double pressure of Japanese aggression and 
communist competition the often repudiated party corruption 
may give way to real constructive work of which we can see 
already a beginning in several provinces. So, after all, the 
communist influence may have done some good in keeping the 
social conscience awake. Besides, it has, as a matter of 
practical policy, in the regions where it ruled, brought about 
reforms which the Government would have had more difficulty 
in carrying out, but could accept when the communist left. 
It seems moreover not quite impossible that new Government 
reforms in the same line may win over the leaders of the 
8th Route Army, the former communist group, which led 
the agrarian and military revolt. As we have seen this is not 
the first time that they have been in opposition to official 
communist party principles. First indications of such a 
possible development of their co-operation with the Kuomin- 
tang can, as a matter of fact, already be noticed. 

We can do no more than try to outline possible develop- 
ments after the war, if the Chinese Government survives 
and when the nation, newly united for the common resistance, 
has to start a no less difficult task of rebuilding all that has 
been destroyed. Chiang Kai-shek, as well as the Kwangsi 
leaders, who play to-day such an important part in the 
National Government, have shown, through their policy, 
that they are strong opponents of any communist influence. 
The stronger the Government, the less the communist danger. 
If however Japan succeeds in smashing the National Govern- 
ment and its organisation, no force will stop the communist 
development. Then old-type communist bands may bring 
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chaos over the country which has already suffered so much. 
For Japan, if she wins, will never have enough troops to 
uphold order in so vast a country with its people united in 
their animosity against her. What Japan has done till now 
is to give the communists a chance, which heretofore they did 
not have. If her Chinese adventure reaches its goal the 
result will be the opposite of the Japanese claim. Reconstruc- 
tion and newly attained order will be destroyed without 
anything being put in its place and the door will be open to 
communism. There is, however, still unity, leadership and 
order in China, and the outcome of the war cannot yet be 
foreseen. 
Franz MicHakt. 


Taiho, Kiangsi. 


SEABIRDS: 


IRDS may be considered from a number of different 
angles. Some people look upon them as egg-laying 
machines, others as an agreeable but vague part of the 
_ general background of life in the country or by the sea. You 
may look upon them as allies and as enemies of man. Or you 
can study their structure, their flight, their evolution and so 
on. But for the moment I would like you to think of birds 
simply as fellow inhabitants, sharers if you like of the world 
we live in. I would like you to look upon them as living crea- 
tures with joys and sorrows, difficulties and triumphs, a life 
and finally a death that is all their own. The first birds came 
into existence many millions of years ago. They were strange 
cold-blooded reptilian animals, that ran, jumped and hopped 
their way into the air in the process of becoming the warm- 
blooded, delightful creatures that we know as birds to-day. 
That being so, what, it may be asked, can have induced so 
many of them to give up a sheltered life on land, in exchange 
for the rigours of the sea?) What can have induced them to 
expose themselves to appalling gales, to the full force of sun, 
wind, rain, snow and hail? I have seen marine duck in a 
rough sea diving into and through every single wave that 
curled threateningly above their heads. It was a wonderful 
sight. A moment before each wave broke in a treacherous 
swirl of foam, the black duck plunged into a green wall of 
water. It made one realise that while the storm lasted, there 
would be no rest and no sleep for those birds. Not only that, 
in leaving the land birds had to go without fresh water and 
to drink sea water, quite a formidable proposition. 

Why, then, did so many birds leave the land for the open 
sea? The answer, as you know, is food. The sea is teeming 
with fish. No other bird food is quite so abundant, and an 
assured food supply is worth a struggle. There are many ways 
in which birds catch fish, but for pure pageantry | commend 
you to the gannet. This great white bird, with a wing-spread 
of over six feet, often sails over the sea in flocks on our coast 
in the winter. Spotting fish below, numbers of these enormous 
birds shoot downwards with half-closed wings at prodigious 
speeds and, as they hit the waves, a great column of water 
rises high into the air. In keeping with their size they have 
very large dagger-shaped bills ; yet they disappear beneath 
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the surface at converging angles, and I often wonder why they 
do not impale one another. Many sea birds meet and defeat 
fish on their own terms, swimming under water in direct 
pursuit. They are handicapped only by the necessity of com- 
ing up for air. Some of them literally fly under water, for they 
use their wings to drive themselves along. Others use their 
feet only. Of course, when a bird propels itself under water 
with its wings, it is not using them in quite the same way as in 
flying through the air. Under water the wings must prevent 
the bird floating up to the surface; while in the air they must 
prevent it dropping down on to the sea. Penguins, of course, 
are the supreme performers in what we may call under-water 
flight. But then, they have developed their wings into paddles 
and in so doing they have lost the power of flight. 

There is one other way sea birds have of fishing—if you can 
call this disgraceful method fishing. The skuas, the pirates 
of the sea, great brown birds the size of a herring gull, live by 
robbing other birds of the fish they have legitimately caught. 
A wretched gull is chased until it drops the fish it is carrying 
in its beak, or it is heckled until it disgorges what it has 
already swallowed. The skua then catches the fish before it 
falls into the water and the poor gull has to go and catch and 
eat his dinner once again. 

Perhaps at this point I had better make it clear that there 
is no real hard-and-fast division between sea birds and the 
birds of inland waters. Even the gulls, which you might 
regard as true sea birds, differ greatly in this respect. Some, 
such as the kittiwake, will swim right across the Atlantic to 
America. Others rarely venture far from land, while the black- 
headed gull often nests far inland on lakes and marshes. The 
most typical sea birds, however, fall into two main classes. 
There is the “ penguin ” type, which spends its time swimming 
on the water and after fish beneath the surface. And there is 
the “ gull” type, which flies over the sea and swoops down 
upon the fish that are near the surface. The puffin, the razor- 
bill, the guillemot, the cormorant and various divers and 
grebes are of the penguin type, while the gull type is repre- 
sented by the terns, the gannet, the piratical skuas, the 
petrels and the shearwaters. In both types you have birds 
that come ashore only in the breeding season. To some this 
must be a tremendous effort, for they have developed their 
sea-legs to such an extent that they can scarcely stand on land. 
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They shuffle along on their breast. Some too are so shy of 
coming ashore that they enter and leave their nesting burrows 
only on dark nights, as for example, the Manx shearwater and 
the storm petrel. 

There is one more point I would like to make before coming 
to the most exciting time of the year. In going to sea, birds 
have left behind, not only the warmth and the shelter of sunny 
places, but the very landmarks—a mountain here, a valley 
there—that make life on land so pleasant. Just how much 
importance birds attach to these things in finding their way 
about, we do not know. But it is clear that at sea, in mid- 
Atlantic perhaps, a bird has nothing to guide it home except 
that still mysterious, unexplainable faculty we call the homing 
instinct. And this instinct, as we should expect, is very highly 
developed in sea birds. I should like to give just one example. 

Last summer a Manx shearwater was taken from its nesting 
burrow on an island off the Pembrokeshire coast. The shear- 
water, by the way, is about the size of a pigeon, delicately 
made, black above and white below. A numbered identifica- 
tion ring of aluminium was then placed on each leg, and the 
bird was taken by aeroplane to Venice. Here it was set free 
on one of the lagoons, hundreds of miles beyond the normal 
range of its kind, where even a storm-beaten wanderer had 
never been seen before. A week passed, ten days passed. 
Every night between twelve and three, the bird’s burrow was 
visited to see whether it had returned. We were privileged 
to see the bird’s mate sitting, patiently waiting on her solitary 
egg, wondering perhaps what had happened to the partner 
who used to share her burdens. We saw that egg hatch and 
took the tiny fluffy chick in our hands, and then at last, after 
a fortnight, the absent one returned—all the way from 
Venice alone, the first of its kind as far as is known ever to 
visit that part of the world. How I wish someone could have 
understood those two birds talking! This and similar 
experiments conducted by the Skokholm Bird Observatory, 
have confirmed the almost unbelievable ability of sea birds to 
find their way home. Sometimes science sweeps away mystery 
and offers us instead a simple explanation. But, so far, in 
this case, the more one experiments the deeper grows one’s 
reverence for the wonder of life. : 

That brings me to the spring, when the minds of a myriad 
birds contain but a single thought. That thought is home— 
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not the old home of last year but a new one, for which they 
will need new furniture and for which they have put on new 
clothes. The puffin goes one better than most birds and puts 
on a magnificent false nose, which it sheds at the end of the 
season. This nose is really a work of art—at least, I am sure 
the puffin thinks it so. It is bright blue with a brilliant red 
tip—and just to cheer things up a bit, there are bands of 
yellow on the red. Still, however, the puffin is not satisfied, 
so it grows false eyebrows which it also sheds in due course. 
These are steel-blue triangular plates, one above and one below 
the eye. And the eye itself is ringed with crimson. But, 
despite its fantastic appearance, the puffin is a bird of grave 
demeanour. One laughs at it, but it stares back in high 
dudgeon, as much as to say “‘ Nonsense ! My tailor assures 
me that I am in the very height of fashion.” 

In the spring, when thousands of puffins collect on islands 
and on cliffs to breed, one is compelled to laugh, too, not only 
at their absurd appearance but at a ridiculous habit they have 
of dancing, as R. M. Lockley puts it, “ a slow jig, one foot after 
another, a melancholy sort of one-step.” When several puffins 
begin this plodding one-step, “‘ the rest of the vast meeting 
gaze quizzically upon them. You will soon notice that they 
enjoy the joke as well, for one after another the whole colony 
of puffins, some deep in their holes, will begin a deep, throaty, 
aldermanic chuckle, ‘Ah... ha... ha!’?” “It rolls around 
from one colony to another, in and out of holes, and is often 
taken up by puffins resting on the sea, so that you never hear 
the end of what must have been an amazingly satisfying piece 
of puffin-humour.”’ 

It seems amusing and in keeping with the puffin, that 
scientifically he is not even allowed the name that should be 
his by right. The Manx shearwater has got it. This is how it 
happened. Many years ago a naturalist, pulling a young bird 
from its burrow and thinking that he had found a young 
puffin, gave it the Latinised scientific name of Puffinus 
pufinus puffinus. Now, it was found later that he had dis- 
covered a young shearwater, and not a puffin at all. Yet, such 
is the priority law of nomenclature, to this day the shearwater 
is called Puffinus puffinus puffinus, while the poor puffin has 
to be content with Fratercula arctica! 

I cannot describe to you, or even mention by name all the 
sea birds that flock home in the spring from far out in the 
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Atlantic, from the Mediterranean, from the shores of Africa 
and even from the seas around the Cape. Nor can I tell you 
of the many joyous home-comings all around the shore, or of 
the way in which one bird will repeatedly offer his mate a fish, 
as though anxious to prove his ability to provide for a home, 
while another bird as often brings his mate nesting material— 
a broad hint no doubt to hurry up and choose the furniture 
for their new home. Each.bird is a study in itself. All I can 
do is to choose one and give you in broad outline a picture of 
what happens in the spring. I will take the guillemot, a bird 
you might at a distance mistake for a small penguin. It has 
the same elongated body, which it holds erect, the same long 
snaky neck. White underneath and slate-grey above, it 
stands about eighteen inches high. It lays a single, large, pear- 
shaped egg on a ledge of rock on a perpendicular cliff, choosing 
where possible those ledges that slope seawards, because the 
rain can run off these without harming the chick or the egg. 
No nest is made, the egg being placed on the bare rock. It 
used to be thought that the shape of the egg would cause it 
to revolve on its own axis, instead of rolling over the edge, if 
by chance it was moved by the bird or the wind. No doubt a 
pear-shaped egg is better in such positions. But many of the 
nesting ledges are too narrow to allow an egg to revolve at all, 
and every year innumerable eggs crash to destruction. Still, 
the shape may help a bit in some cases. The birds pack so 
tightly on the cliffs, that each individual has often only just 
room to brood the single egg while it stands, wedged in be- 
tween its neighbours. The ledges indeed are so overcrowded 
that it is a wonder that any eggs survive at all. 
Early in the year guillemots begin to collect on the cliffs. 
They collect there to claim the few square inches of rock that 
will presently mean so much to them. They spend weeks 
flying up and down between the cliffs and the sea, for laying 
does not begin until towards the end of May. There is ample 
time then for every bird to get on good terms with its neigh- 
bours. Too much bickering on narrow ledges in such a con- 
gested community would spell disaster for the colony. The 
scene at a guillemot colony is animated indeed. The air is full 
of ascending and descending birds, while strings and groups of 
guillemots float upon the water, preening their feathers, wash- 
ing themselves or engaging one another in conversation. Yet 
many nesting ledges.are packed with birds, and one wonders 
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what would happen if they all wanted to sit about on the 
cliffs at once. As it is, a bird that alights on a crowded ledge is 
usually greeted with pecks. This, presumably, is because to 
reach its mate and the few inches of rock it calls its own, it 
must often trespass on the territory of others. But these are 
only fleeting incidents. On the ledges many rows of white- 
breasted birds sit upright in the sun, basking in the pleasant 
warmth and at peace with all the world. Here and there a 
sentimental couple sit with necks entwined. 

As the year advances, the colony spends more and more of 
its time on the cliffs. The call of the sea weakens, and at last 
the time comes when you may expect to find the ledges 
crowded every day, and to hear from afar the strange cries of 
this sea bird—cries that at times one can only describe as 
deep, chattering, angry growls, though often the birds’ notes 
are querulous and shrill. All this is a preliminary to egg laying, 
and when that begins, each bird of a pair takes its turn at 
incubation. The sexes in the guillemot are exactly alike, so 
one rarely knows at which bird one is looking. This is un- 
fortunate, because they have many delightful little ways—in 
courtship for example—whose significance is sometimes lost 
owing to the fact that the two birds are alike. That, however 
applies to many birds. 

When the egg is laid, both birds, as I have said, help to 
incubate. Nor is that all. Those unhappy guillemots that 
have sent their only egg spinning to destruction, have now 
but one idea. That idea is to steal someone else’s egg. A 
proud father, then, has not only to keep an egg warm. He has > 
also to ward off robbers who may well materialise from two or 
three directions at one and the same moment. I need hardly 
say that these lawless methods merely aggravate the trouble 
they are intended to overcome. For, of course, many more 
eggs crash to destruction during these raids than would other- 
wise be the case. 

Now, when the surviving eggs hatch, the unhappy childless 
—or perhaps I should say the unhappy chickless—guillemots, 
redouble their efforts. If they cannot always steal or borrow | 
a baby, they frequently manage to snatch the fish the rightful © 
parents are bringing home. This they will hold in their bills 
for quite a long time. It seems to comfort them. Perhaps 
it helps them to forget that they have no fluffy youngster of 
their own. And then, of course, there is.always a chance that 
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before long a raid will be successful. Then they will have the 
Immense satisfaction of depositing that fish into the open 
mouth of a hungry chick. Sometimes one of these unfortu- 
nates manages to steal two young guillemots—twice as many, 
that is, as it could possibly obtain by fair means. You will 
see, therefore, that great temptations are put in the way of 
these bereaved guillemots. One cannot help sympathising 
with the birds that are trying to rear their own rightful chick. 
From the very moment the egg is laid, they may have to fight 
for its ownership. And now they can only with difficulty get 
a fish through the barrage of hostile guillemots to give it to 
their own little Tom, Dick or Harry. Tom, Dick and Harry by 
the way, who are fed not only by their lawful parents, but 
by any bird that can get at them, do not have too bad a time, 
even though they are sometimes treated as if they were little 
footballs in a Rugger scrum. The greatest danger is that they 
may be pushed off their precarious rocky ledges, while their 
innumerable, adoring aunts and uncles battle for the privilege 
of rearing them. 

The guillemot, given half a chance, is a really delightful 
parent. I will quote a few lines from the book of a well-known 
ornithologist. He describes the arrival of a parent with food, 
and then goes on, “ The chick is asleep under his mother’s 
wing, and both parents seem averse to waking him. The one 
with the fish seems quite embarrassed. He approaches, stands 
still, looks at his partner as if for advice, shuffles about, turns 
this way and that, and several times, bending his head, gives 
a choked and muffled jodel, for his mouth is almost too full to 
speak. Still the chick sleeps on, and still the parents seem to 
doubt the advisability of waking him. At length, however, 
they admit it to be necessary. The father shuffles up into his 
usual position, the mother rises by slow and reluctant stages, 
as though apologetically, and finally stirs the chick several 
times with her bill till at last he rouses. Then, in a moment 
he bucks up, and, seizing the large fish, swallows it in a whole- 
hearted gulp.” 

When the young guillemot is about half grown, the call of 
the sea becomes irresistible. Though its wings are as yet little 
more than rudimentary, it suddenly leaves its rocky ledge and 
plunges, often from a dizzy height, into the sea below. Beating 
its puny wings, it just manages as a rule to plane down 
obliquely to the water. But sometimes, when there are rocks 
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below the nesting ledge, it fails at first to reach the sea. It 
drops with a sickening thud upon the rocks. At this stage, 
however, the guillemot chick, no doubt thanks to the com- 
munal feeding, resembles the fat boy in Pickwick. It 1s, 
moreover, covered with a thick protective padding of down 
and feathers. Hitting the rocks then in its fall, it actually 
bounces off unhurt on its hectic scramble to the sea. Once it 
reaches the sea it dives beneath the waves, to reappear on 
the surface a little way out from the foot of the cliffs. On 
coming up it at once begins to drink, holding its head up to 
let the water run down its throat. It calls shrilly. Soon its 
parents arrive and with much fussing and excitement conduct 
it out to sea. 

But what, you may ask, happens if the weather is rough, 
and great waves smash against the cliff face? Still the baby 
guillemot jumps, quite deliberately, and often when both its 
parents are absent. Immediately it becomes the plaything 
of a succession of angry waves that leap up towards the ledges, 
as though they wished to draw down every little chick into a 
watery grave. Then, falling back, in their impotence they rage 
and foam around the rocks at the foot of the cliff. The young 
guillemot at one moment is tossed up and, at the next, it is 
sucked down in the wake of a wave that glistens and crashes 
and roars out to sea as though it were itself some awful living 
monster of the deep. But you must not think of the chick as 
a mere cork tossing about in this turmoil of water. All the 
time it is swimming, struggling actively to get away from the 
rocks. Though it seems that on a dozen occasions it must be 
killed, at last it is beyond the reach of that mighty mass of 
foaming water that pounds upon the shore beneath the 
guillemot ledges. At last it can rest and drink and wash—for 
it soon forgets its battle with the waves. Thus every sea bird 
has in its infancy to conquer the sea again for itself. Leaving 
the comparative safety of the land, it launches out into the 
ocean on a life of high adventure, as its ancestors did millions 
of years ago. 


G. B. Goocu. 


RECENT SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. 


F we disregard the Edda and the Iceland Sagas, as well as 

the theological and scientific writers, there are only three 

names in older Scandinavian poetry that have gained a 
place in the literature of the world: Ludwig Holberg, with 
his satires and comedies (the latter did not, however, meet 
with any success in England in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries), Esaias Tegnér with his Frithjof Saga, and Hans 
Christian Andersen, with his fairy tales and stories. But in 
the last third of the nineteenth century the North succeeded 
in finding an audience with its mixed choir of song, which 
voiced many new, strong, manifold melodies. 

We can give an exact initial date. In the winter of 1878 
five Berlin theatres played Ibsen’s Pillars of Society simul- 
taneously. This began the triumphant progress of his dramas 
over all the stages of the world. He, the miner of his own 
hidden world, of the depths of humanity, beat at the crumb- 
ling walls of human society with his heavy hammer, attacked 
the decrepit middle-class morals, and threw the fire-brand 
of doubt into the souls of men. Side by side with this dark 
and reserved personality stood Bjérnson, full of light and 
ingenuousness, the educator and master-builder of his 
Norwegian people, whose powerful personality filled the 
intellectual horizon of his country for many decades, and, as 
a speaker and writer, carried its influence far beyond its 
boundaries. Quite recently the newspapers tell us that a huge 
inscription in honour of his struggles for the liberty of the 
small nations has been hewn in a rock in Czechoslovakia. 
These two were followed, in the next generation, by the 
Swede Strindberg, a tragic soul, staggering through life on 
the brink of madness, because he heaped the full load of 
man’s misery on himself. Nevertheless, beyond his own 
broken, human, all too human existence, he flowered into 
literature, burning lava cooled and shaped into sixty dramas 
and numerous works of prose. These three, Ibsen, Bjérnson, 
Strindberg, born in 1828, 1832 and 1849 respectively, are 
well known in England in many translations. Ibsen has long 
been a favourite on the stage as well, whilst Strindberg’s 
plays did not find their way to the stage in England until 
recently. ne 76 

Four other figures in Scandinavian literature, men and 
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women still alive, are to be treated here, four that tower 
above the common herd and have achieved world-wide fame. 
Two are approaching the limits of human life—the Norwegian 
Knut Hamsun, born in 1859, and the Swede Selma Lagerléf, 
born in 1858; two are somewhat younger, the Dane 
Johannes V. Jensen (1873), and the Norwegian Sigrid Undset 
1882). 

; seine Lagerldf is without doubt by far the most popular of 
these four, a teller of homely legends and stories, to which old 
and young children all the world over love to listen. Some 
people of cultivated literary taste have raised objections to 
her; her philosophy is too simple for them, her outlook too 
limited. The Swedish writer, they say, does not even touch 
the social problems of our day ; where she stops questioning, 
we begin. In the psychology of her works there are no traces 
of her own nerves and senses ; it would seem as though the 
psychological writers of the nineteenth century (to name 
but a few, Dostojevski, Balzac, Ibsen, Strindberg, Hamsun) 
do not exist for her. All these objections must be granted. 
But let us open any one of her books and begin to read, any- 
where, right in the middle. We are soon enveloped by her 
atmosphere, as though we were sitting in the soft light of a 
cosy room. A kind hand takes hold of us and leads us on, a 
wise and understanding eye is fixed on us, we are guided to 
our destination and walk towards it fearlessly expectant. We 
never stand in the dark, at a loss, confronted with insoluble 
riddles. The people with whom we become acquainted soon 
stand before us clearly and firmly, characterised by their 
actions rather than by their words. Action is everything, it 
advances rapidly. In every short story, in each chapter of 
the longer novels surprising events occur, a climax is reached 
that grips the reader and reveals the fundamental truth to 
him. The art of story-telling, unprecedentedly sure and 
poignant, bears us along. 

Selma Lagerléf’s first work, Gésta Berling, published in 
1891 when she was thirty-three years old, does not yet show 
her style in its perfected simplicity. Emotions, suppressed 
for many years, break forth in this novel, and Carlyle’s 
ponderous pathos has influenced her style. Later she writes 
more calmly, more steadily, more simply. The Legend of the 
Manor House (1899) shows her style in its maturity, as do 
Legends of Christ (1904) and Nils Holgerson’s Wonderful 
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Journey With The Wild Geese (1906-7), the most charming 
child’s book. 

More than any other author Selma Lagerléf is in touch with 
the old art of story-telling in a circle of listeners, the oral 
traditions that we find in all corners of the earth. Her 
grandmother had told stories to the lame little girl from her 
earliest days; and when grandmother died a world of rich 
and vivid colouring was buried in her coffin. A continual 
longing for these same excitements and tensions remained 
during the rest of her life, a longing which she tried to satisfy 
by all possible means. She has not only taken her raw material 
from these very stories actually told to her, but her very art 
of telling them bears the stamp of homely truth. Legends 
and sagas, not fairy tales, are nearest to her heart, stories in 
which supernatural powers and forces intervene in the realities 
of everyday life, be they ghosts, as in Herr Arne’s Treasure 
(1909), or The Wagoner of Death (1912), or the powers of 
Providence either direct or through the medium of their 
influence on the human heart. The miraculous in our life on 
earth is her true theme. 

But the literary labours of this Swedish woman stand on a 
somewhat different plane from that of mere folk tales. She is 
the prophet of a faith brought forth by her motherly heart. 
She has wholly assimilated this part of the Christian doctrine, 
the faith in a just and kindly Providence, working on earth 
through the active mercy and loving-kindness of mankind. 
The deep calm of her style is the fruit of her success in subord- 
inating the miraculous in the sagas and legends to the all- 
embracing idea of humanity. In Jerusalem (1902) this fusion 
is complete. 

Into the framework of this story the author, like a weaver 
of carpets, has stretched the web that bears the whole bright 
fullness of life shown by her tales. The creative force of her 
imagination and her deep knowledge of the human soul grow 
equally against the homely background. St. Peter on the 
brink of the abyss of Hell watches the Angel who seeks his 
mother, raises her and lets her fall again when she, hardening 
her heart against the souls clinging to her for support, drives 
them away. (Legends of Christ.) This is one instance of her 
imagination, one out of many. Again and again, filled with 
the deepest love, has she followed the erring and straying 
human souls. The musicians Liljecrona (Liljecrona’s Home, 
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schoolmaster’s daughter Gertrud (Jerusalem), as well as the 
Emperor of Portugallia (1914) are examples. 

Selma Lagerléf lays little emphasis on her own personality, 
almost disappearing behind her work, which is, for her, part 
of her service to society. That is why she so often stands out 
in public life ready to help. Of all her public speeches the best 
known is the one on Home and State, which she delivered at 
Stockholm at the World Congress for Women’s Rights in 
1911. Here she formulated the axiom that the women must 
take part in the life of the nation, that they may help the 
men to change the state into a home for the whole people. 
Here again we see her faculty for making difficult and com- 
plicated things simple and impressive. She possesses the 
Honorary degree of Doctor, she was awarded the Nobel 
Prize, she is the first woman member of the Academy. 
Sweden has heaped all honours on her who has made her 
country famous the world over. 

We penetrate straight into the core of Knut Hamsun’s 
works if we bear in mind his close relationship with nature, 
emphasised by his deep religion. On being questioned he 
once answered (1913) : ‘‘ You ask whether I am a friend of 
nature ? Of course I have a certain sentiment for nature. And 
I should like everyone to have that, if only because it is the 
first religion and will be the last. Everything else is but a 
livelihood for theologians.” We can count on the fingers of one 
hand the occasions in his writings where he speaks of his 
religious experiences ; not their number, but their weight is 
decisive. The axis of his work leads from Pan (1874) to 
Blessed Earth (1917), from the man who, with all his mental 
and moral faculties, beyond the pale of his fellow-men, experi- 
ences nature in the woods, to the other man, who serves life 
in faith and fear, working on the barren land, merging his 
labour in the rhythm of the seasons. This close bond with 
nature explains Hamsun’s conception of life—an expression 
occurring again and again in the titles of his works: The 
V owce of Life, The Game of Life, In the Grip of Life, But Life 
Does Live, and holding a dominating position in all of them ; 
it is the forces of nature in the life of man that he means. He 
loves and praises all that is borne and driven by them, he 
despises and condemns all that has lost touch with them. His 
entire criticism of urban civilisation receives weight and 
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dignity against this mighty background, however strongly 
it may be influenced by Rousseau and Strindberg. 

Early in the nineties Hamsun demanded, in aggressive 
appeals to his hearers, a new psychological literature that 
was to grant the individual soul its due attention. 


“We might thus learn something about the secret movements 
that stir in the remotest corners of the heart, about the unfathom- 
able world of feeling, about the delicate life of the imagination seen 
under a magnifying glass, about the way our thoughts trail off 
into the blue distance, about the pathless journey of the brain 
and the heart, about the elusive actions of our nerves, the whisper- 
ing of our blood, the begging of our bones, the whole unconscious 
life of the soul.” 


We can divide Hamsun’s works into two parts. On the one 
hand are the books in which the programme given above is 
carried into effect. This begins actually with his earliest work, 
Bjoerger (1878) and embraces Hunger (1890), Mysteries (1892), 
Pan (1894), Victoria (1898), Munken Vendt (1902), The Wild 
Choir (1904), Under the Stars of Autumn (1906), Muted 
Strings (1909), and The Last Joy (1912). In all these works the 
individual outbursts of the soul outweigh the objective 
description. We cast our glances deep into the strange 
intricacies of the inner life, whose tangled wealth is shown 
with no questions as to good and evil. 

The other books of Hamsun’s do not lack these pictures of 
the soul, they even contain, most of them, some figure that 
typifies this idea. But the broad description of surroundings, 
treated critically, either in the pathos of attack, in sharp 
irony or gentle humour, predominates. Here we would include 
From the Intellectual Life of Modern America (1889), Lars 
Oftedal (1889), Editor Lynge (1908), Rosa (1909), Children of 
Their Time (1913), The Town of Segelfoss (1915). Here 
different aspects of social psychology are added, a thousand 
observations of the dependence of man on his community 
with his fellow-men, on the part they play in each other’s 
eyes, their vanities, their desire to be something—which 
occasionally manifests itself in boastfulness—their envy, 
their mass-dullness and mass-stupidity, their subjection to 
money, the fruitlessness of their progress. Similar verdicts on 
civilisation are to be found, in rare instances, in the other type 


of his works as well. 
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In Blessed Earth another strain is marked more strongly. 
Hamsun creates symbolic figures. Markgraf Isak (Blessed 
Earth, 1917), is the symbol of the peasant and landowner in 
the wilds; Oliver (Women at the Well, 1920) is the typical 
busybody, never achieving anything, in a small town; the 
suicide (he Last Chapter, 1923) is the symbol of the intellec- 
tual town dweller, incapable of life, Augustus with the Golden 
Teeth symbol of the tramp and his way of life. (Tramps, 1927, 
Augustus, 1930, But Life Does Live, 1933.) They all grow to 
a superhuman height. Isak and Augustus are perhaps the 
stuff of which those are made who take a lasting place in the 
literature of the world. 

Hamsun’s special world has gained a world-wide reputation 
through his incomparable art of portraiture, which endows all 
unique happenings with an equally unique expression, so that 
we are snatched out of our usual way of thought and hurled 
into an alien life. He aspired to this most original mastery of 
diction from his early days with never-tiring perseverance. 
His fragmentary work, Hunger, was hailed at its publication 
in 1888 in all Scandinavia as a literary event of decisive 
importance. He quickly won a large public in the German- 
speaking countries, in the beginning of the century in the 
Slavonic countries as well; not until he had received the 
Nobel Prize in 1920 for Blessed Earth did he become even 
more widely known. 

On his sixtieth birthday Johannes V. Jensen received, 
among many others, a public greeting from Hamsun in the 
newspaper Politizken. Hamsun described Jensen as a man, 
“visionary by means of all his five senses,” a linguistic bull’s 
eye of Hamsun’s. It characterises incomparably his recep- 
tivity towards the whole reality of life on this side of eternity, 
to which he had bound himself with all the senses and powers 
of his soul—including those that are visionary. The Stories 
from Himmerland, which made his name well-known as early 
as 1898, are full of the sense of reality ; they are stories of 
his Jutland home, the country from which the Cimbric 
tribes set forth for Italy long ago. Jensen incorporates the 
whole landscape, so real and lifelike to him, by a thousand 
traits in his stories, and interwoven with them the figures of 
men, strange, gnarled men, dominated and torn by passions, 
delicate people, touching us in the most unfathomable way, 
and their fates, some of them very simple, but most of them 
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tragic. All this is related with an almost cold realism, in a 
language that is plastic and that grasps the fullness of life 
from its proximity to it. In the year Jensen was born, 1873, 
his Jute compatriot J. P. Jacobsen, a scientist, too, as Jensen 
was at first, published the translation of Darwin’s Origin of 
Species. Jensen’s youth was filled with the controversy con- 
cerning the theory of evolution, and he himself became a 
passionate disciple of the great English scientist. Darwinism, 
the evolutionary school of thought, is to him the beginning 
of anew epoch. He became a stubborn fighter for this doctrine 
in Scandinavia. He himself blocked the path to metaphysics 
for his vivid imagination. His realism grew to be a program- 
matic demand of new ways and means in poetic art. The 
renunciation of the Beyond means for him the creative con- 
centration of all forces on the Here and Now. 

From the beginning Jensen was in close touch with the 
Press, and he has been a keen contributor to Politiken to the 
present day. Journalism is derived from everyday life, and 
reacts on it in its turn. He values the Press as a mighty 
reservoir, collecting the vast mass of life day by day, hastily 
shaped in part, generally not shaped at all, raw material, but 
nevertheless bubbling, sparkling life. He sees one of the 
noblest tasks of his art in giving shape to life, unique life, in 
moulding it and preserving it, just as it faces us in the 
stories, statues and pictures of past centuries. The constant 
practice of his journalistic work enhanced his realism. Under 
the influence of Darwin’s teaching he created a new literary 
form for the flood of raw material which he called Myth. He 
breaks the old shape of the myth, as Hans Christian Andersen 
before him had broken that of the fairy tale, by giving it new 
content. His myths mingle a part of life with the passing of 
time to a symbolic happening, giving it a definite and lasting 
outline. 

The best known example of such a great myth is the novel 
of pre-historic days, The Glacier (1908). The white race 
originated from adaptation to the climate of the glacial period ; 
whilst the common herd fled southwards, two single indi- 
viduals, Dreng and Moa—later they become a united couple— 
take up the struggle which makes them masters of the animal 
world, fire, and life itself. The author’s powerful imagination 
has been brought to bear on this natural Genesis of the 
human mind. Jensen is a proof of the marvellous links which 
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evolutionary thought gives to human existence. In six novels, 
which form The Long Journey, he has described the cultural 
history of mankind up to the discovery of America. A number 
of shorter sketches, most of them the fruits of observation 
abroad and at home, or of studies, are grouped round the 
central work. With an imagination that never flags he builds 
a thousand bridges through time and space, from the near to 
the far, from the living present to the greyest and most distant 
past. He has devoted himself to novels and short stories, to 
lyric and dramatic work as well. To-day he is still one of the 
best brains and most fertile writers in Scandinavia. Again 
and again surprises are produced in his workshop. Quite 
recently he has attempted a new translation of Hamlet. 
Jensen conceives Hamlet as a virile rebel against his corrupt 
surroundings, and expounds his theory in the most original 
manner. This achievement of his is as hotly disputed as many 
of his earlier works. Again he plunges into the heat of the 
fray, which rages round the questions of Weltanschauung 
to-day, a fearless champion of his convictions. 

In the centre of Sigrid Undset’s literary productions up 
to the present day stands Kristin Lavransdatter (1920-2), for 
which she was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1928. In Norway 
this work is acknowledged to be the most powerful and most 
vivid piece of native historical literature. Norway, allied with 
Iceland, has risen to great heights in history, which came to 
an end towards the close of the thirteenth century. Sigrid 
Undset has placed the story of her heroes in the fourteenth 
century. The decay of nationalism and the union with 
Sweden form the background. The Roman Catholic Church 
still has undisputed sway over the souls of men, gives meaning 
to their lives, and guides their struggle for light. Erlend 
Nikolasson and Kristin Lavransdatter belong to two differ- 
ent worlds. A descendant of the Vikings, loving danger and 
adventure and fame, but lacking the strength and stead- 
fastness of the old heroes, Erlend instigates a rebellion, but 
in a moment of recklessness allows an important document 
to fall into the enemies’ hands. Kristin is, at the first glance, 
merely the mistress of a manor farm with strong feelings on 
the upkeep of the family inheritance; but inwardly she is 
divided against herself, gripped by a strong and melancholy 
passion for her light-hearted husband, and yet full of longing 
for redemption from the burden of earthly life. He is finally 
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killed in a scuffle in his own farmyard, and she dies in a nun- 
nery, while laying one of the victims of the Black Death to 
rest in consecrated ground. The stress of this work does not 
lie in the outward action, though it rises to impressive scenes 
from time to time, but in reflections, memories, dreams, 
glimpses of the soul. To show us a portrait of the struggling 
soul of Kristin Lavransdatter is the task Sigrid Undset has 
set herself. 

How did she come to write such a novel? Her father was a 
well-known antiquarian, who died in 1893 and left his family 
in straitened circumstances. Her mother came from a group 
of liberal-minded people in Copenhagen of which Georg 
Brandes was the centre. Sigrid attended the commercial 
school in Copenhagen and then, for a long time, led the drab 
life of a typist. She has described this humdrum life in numer- 
ous novels and sketches (Novels and Stories of the Present, 
five volumes) and has spoken fearlessly of the disappoint- 
ments of love. Attempts at abandonment to the passions of 
life are followed by disappointment, abhorrence, repentance 
and often by a bitter end. Very gradually happier moments 
appear in the course of these stories, more favourable hopes 
for struggling souls. This is the path that Kristin Lavrans- 
datter follows, and it ends in the peace of the Church. 
Sigrid Undset herself joined the Roman Catholic Church in 
1925; since then she has not only published works in which 
conversion is the main theme (Gymnadenia, 1919, The Burn- 
ing Bush, 1930), but has translated Chesterton and delivered 
propagandist lectures. 

Apparently not only outward circumstances led her to 
follow the course she adopted. She married the painter 
Anders Svarstad, and has been living, divorced from him, for 
a long time in Lillehammer, where she divides her time be- 
tween the care of her farm and her children on the one hand 
and her literary labours on the other. In the first pages of her 
first story, Martha Oulie, we find a passionate appeal for the 
auricular confession of the Roman Catholic Church. It is clear 
that the leaning towards this creed is deep in the structure 
of her being. She did not first turn to the Middle Ages and 
then find Catholicism there. Her own leanings enabled her to 
penetrate the life of Catholic Medievalism. In Kristin 
Lavransdatter and her battling for the peace of her soul 
there is much of the author’s own struggle. We can hardly 
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imagine a greater contrast than Selma Lagerléf, whose work 
radiates peace at last, and Sigrid Undset. The Norwegian 
does not lead us into the social difficulties of her time any more 
than the Swede—all political questions are outside her 
interest. But she does show us the rousing reality of modern 
people, more especially the experience of the senses and 
psychology of women, that has not often found a way into 
literature so broad and honest and true to life. 

Seen from the German point of view these four Scandinavian 
masters are distinguished by the strength, the originality and 
the unity of their personalities. Compared with Germany, 
the Scandinavian countries are thinly populated. Solitude in 
nature is still to be found to an overwhelming degree, so that 
individualities of a strong and rich originality grow there as 
natural products. The history of their development has gone 
its own way. Christianity did not achieve a dominating 
position until very late, heathenism left a stronger living 
heritage. The political unity of the different countries was 
reached comparatively early, and even economic development 
has been growing steadily. In the newly blossoming Scandin- 
avian literature the Germans found many characters in un- 
familiar surroundings who, during the last centuries, had been 
shaped by a different fate from those at home, and bore many 
traits longed for as an escape from the narrow oppressiveness 
of German life, set aloft as an aim, cherished as a dream. 
These are merely a few of the reasons why Scandinavian 
literature was able to exercise so great an influence on German 
life for the last fifty years. Its influence has waned since 1928, 
when the new German literature, impassioned and deepened, 
turned decisively to mankind in the bulk. Literature has 
followed other ways in England. The United States has, on 
the whole, been more kindly receptive to Scandinavian 
literature, on account of the strong Scandinavian strain in the 
population. Lately the interest in England has been growing, 
and it is to be hoped that in the next few years many a 
Scandinavian book, untranslated as yet, may appear in the 
English Press. 

Watter A. BERENDSOHN. 
Author of works on Selma Lagerlof 
(English translation 1931) and Knut 

Hamsun. 
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THE SUDETENLAND. 


INCE Austria was united to Germany three months ago 

a crescendo of anxiety and speculation has been trained 

upon the Sudetendeutschen, the Germans of pre-war 
Austria who live in Bohemia and Moravia. “ Sudetenge- 
birge ” is the collective name given to the mountain range 
which includes the Riesengebirge and the Adlergebirge and 
which forms the eastern frontier of Czechoslovakia. To- 
gether with the Erzegebirge and the Bohmerwald they 
separate Bohemia from Silesia, Saxony and Bavaria and 
they thus follow the line which constituted the pre-war 
frontier between Germany and Austria-Hungary. The 
words Sudetenland and Sudetendeutschen were coined by 
Dr. Freissler, who on October 29th, 1918, set up a provisional 
government claiming to represent the Germans of Austria, 
Silesia, North Moravia, and Eastern Bohemia. The Sudeten 
Germans number something between 3,000,000 and 3,500,000. 
They are subject to the Czechoslovak Government. Herr 
Hitler has advertised his ambition to “ protect” all the 
Auslandsdeutschen, or German outlanders living just over 
the German frontiers. The 6,500,000 Germans of Austria 
were the biggest congregation of such outlanders. The 
3,250,000 (say) Germans of Sudeten Czechoslovakia are the 
next biggest. There are over 3,500,000 more in other coun- 
tries neighbouring upon Germany (about 1,000,000 in Poland, 
750,000 in Roumania, 500,000 each in Hungary and Jugo- 
slavia, 300,000 in Danzig, 200,000 each in Latvia and Italy, 
60,000 in Memel, 35,000 in Denmark, 30,000 in Lithuania 
and 20,000 in Estonia). 

For three months the question on all lips has been : What 
is to happen to the Sudeten Germans? Are they to be the 
next batch to be reclaimed by Herr Hitler? Is there to be 
a general European war about it? Questions no less crude 
have shaken the very foundations of confidence. The names 
of Herr Hitler, Herr Konrad Henlein (leader of the Sudeten 
Germans) and Dr. Hodza (Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia) 
have been bandied about in every home in Europe, and even 
further afield. France and Russia are allied to Czecho- 
slovakia. Czechoslovakia “ will fight,” as the Germans well 
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know. Czechoslovakia, in the view of many English students 
of affairs, is the only remaining bulwark against a German 
Mitteleuropa and all that is therein implied. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the British Prime Minister, has 
staked his political life on reaching “ an understanding ” with 
Germany, as in April last he reached an understanding with 
Italy. But his professional opponents and the imposing array 
of British democrats who regard the dictators as the great 
menace to “liberty,” have found it difficult to sympathise 
with a policy of pacifism on Great Britain’s part. The British 
lion, by jingo, has become the slogan in this country, not of the 
old-type Conservative, but of the new-type Socialist. Ideo- 
logies have hardened and blood is up. The issue is apt to be 
diagnosed as the straight fight between the good and the free 
on the one side—Britain, France, Czechoslovakia, and, oddly, 
Russia—and the bad and the oppressive on the other— 
Germany, Italy, Franco Spain, Japan. Such emotions are 
produced only by sincerity and depth of feeling. Since the 
beginning of time, probably, wars have been fed by holy 
passions. In our time we still remember the Germany of 
1914-18 commonly featured in the British press as the 
“ anti-Christ.” If war is to be the inevitable, periodic product 
of idealist enthusiasts, is it then to be accepted as an act of 
God, like earthquakes and thunderstorms? Or is it merely an 
habitual folly, from which mankind has never yet been able 
to escape? Is patriotism for ever to devastate mankind? 
Will commonsense never triumph over it ? It is idle to deny, 
or to argue down, the sentiment of patriotism. It is obvious 
that at the present time the countries most influenced by 
patriotism are Germany, Italy and Japan. It is not obvious 
how sectional patriotism is reconciled to national patriotism 
in Spain. But the European Left-wing ideologues and patriots 
have contrived (with some show of reason) to identify the 
Spanish Nationalists with the totalitarian camp of ideologues 
and patriots. 

Every government, not in Europe only, but in the 
world, is engaged in piling up armaments on a scale never 
before dreamt of in the history of the world, with the only 
object of conducting, sooner or later, a world war utterly 
without purpose. There was no purpose and no sense in the 
last war. There will be no purpose and no sense in the next. 
Yet it will take place, sooner or later. The chief present hope 
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of postponing it so that it shall take place later rather than 
sooner derives from the consideration that the devastation 
produced by the last war is still so far from being repaired 
that every government in the world is bankrupt, and that the 
present diplomatic confusion is so great that nothing so clear 
as the two sides in the next war is yet recognisable. German 
patriots argue that they are presented with an Anglo-French- 
Czechoslovak-Russian encirclement. British, French and 
Czechoslovak patriots answer with all the heat at their com- 
mand that they at any rate have no aggressive designs, and 
that their alliances and war preparations are dictated solely 
by German militarism and arrogance. It is all very crude. It 
has all happened before, including even the next war. The 
anti-German defensive combination accepts the case for 
“‘ making a stand ” against Germany on the argument that if 
Germany is given an ell she will take a mile. And the really 
baffling part of the matter is that that argument is probably 
sound. But the equally baffling fact proved in blood and in 
the experience of our time, is that the postulated “stand ” 
against Germany can do no more good now than it did in 
1914-18. In November 1918, by a world-wide “ defensive ” 
combination against Germany, Germany was beaten in the 
field and broken to the very backbone at home. Twenty years 
later she is the strongest military country on earth, trained 
and mobilised to the last man for war. What then? Is Herr 
Hitler to be allowed to redraw all the European frontiers, to 
reclaim all the Auslandsdeutschen, to control Central Europe 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, to recapture the pre-war 
German colonies, to achieve a position in Europe where he 
can dictate not only to the people of Germany, but to those 
of every other country? Or are we to have another war with 
Germany, and if experience prove a true guide, still another 
twenty years later, and so on? A war with Germany every 
twenty years? Even if the Germans were a nation so hope- 
lessly patriotic as themselves to accept the notion of a war 
every twenty years (which is possible), even knowing that, 
as Mr. Chamberlain has said and as every sensible person 
always realised, “ there are no winners in war,” is it good 
enough that the rest of the world should accept it? Is there 
no other way out? pee 

If one denies the contention that war by its inevitability, 
as suggested by the cumulative experience of mankind, is an 
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“ act of God,” then there must be another way out. If there 
is another way out, it can be found. It can be found by looking 
for it. Ando! it is very obvious. The historic lesson taught 
by the experience of our time is that Germany is strong. 
Stripped of the details, the purpose and the effect of the last 
war was to keep Germany down. The effect did not last. 
Therefore, it seems reasonable to deduce, you cannot keep 
Germany down. You can have another war, you can even 
win it again, but you won’t keep Germany down. What then? 
Obviously you must accept Germany as a strong power. You 
must make a deal. You must satisfy her craving for the fruits 
of power, just as in the past Britain’s craving for the fruits of 
power has been satisfied. Germany must wield a probably 
predominant influence by one means or another in Central 
Europe. She must have colonies. Either that result will be 
produced by war (whereby, there being no “ winners ” in war, 
Germany might gain the fruits but would be unable to enjoy 
them) or by peace. Mr. Chamberlain’s argument, to quote one 
of many such philosophers, is that it is better to reach the end 
by peace than by war. Peace implies a deal with Germany. 
If such a deal could be made, disarmament might become an 
attainable object of diplomacy. That is pacifism. It excites 
the indignation of the “ patriotic” people. But it is really the 
truly patriotic thing, if patriotism be the love of one’s coun- 
try, rather than a desire to prove how much more ferocious 
we are than anybody else. On the simple ground, there is 
nothing more unpatriotic, in the true sense, than war, because 
nothing damages any country more than war. 

Whatever be the outcome of the present unrest, whether it 
lead to another war or whether by luck or good sense we 
escape, the fact remains, on the cold ground of history that the 
Hitler-Henlein-HodZa drama holds the stage, with the other 
interested parties exerting their influence behind the scenes. 
In that drama has been concentrated for three months the 
general question whether it is to be general war or peace. 
Speaking on March 4th in a joint session of parliament, Dr. 
Hodza declared that Czechoslovakia’s relations with Germany 
needed explanation, and stated that views had been exchanged 
between Prague and Berlin with the object of discouraging 
mutual aggressiveness in the press of the two countries. But 
he confessed to a feeling of uneasiness. Referring to Herr 


Hitler’s speech on February 2oth, in which the Fihrer had 
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referred to “the ten million Germans living in two of the 
States adjoining our frontiers,’ Dr. Hoda declared: “It is an 
historic fact that more than three million Germans have their 
homes in Czechoslovakia. Surely the Peace Conference could 
not do otherwise than confirm a situation which had been in 
existence many centuries. It is but natural that Czechoslovakia 
emphasises—I say this fully conscious of the importance of 
the statement—that her frontiers are absolutely inviolable.” 
Then, referring to Herr Hitler’s observation that the protec- 
tion of Germans in other countries fell within the sphere of 
interest of the Reich, Dr. HodZa denied that such protection 
need have any application to the Germans of Czechoslovakia, 
“because Czechoslovakia guarantees equal rights to all her 
citizens without distinction of nationality, and looks after 
their interests with their own co-operation.” He added: “We 
would serve the situation in Central Europe badly, and especi- 
ally the relations between Czechoslovakia and Germany, if we 
did not state very clearly that Czechoslovakia and her people 
will never in any circumstances allow interference in her in- 
ternal affairs. Ambiguous statements are particularly danger- 
ous in this part of Europe... . The Czechoslovak Government, 
therefore, do not wish to leave anyone in doubt that the people 
of this country would defend with all their might all the attri- 
butes of her independence if they should be involved.” 

President Benes made a statement on the following day 
(March 5th), in which he said that ‘‘ our treatment of the 
minorities and the relationship between the Government and 
the German parties here constitute an internal issue which 
can never be the subject of direct official negotiation or discus- 
sion with a foreign Power.” He then explained his own view 
of the problem by denying the feasibility of federal autonomy 
and by claiming that the democratic system, in which no 
differentiation was made between the German and the 
Czechoslovakian parties, was the effective safeguard of 
Sudeten German interests. Switzerland, he said, had taken 
five centuries to evolve, whereas Czechoslovakia had a history 
of only twenty years behind her. The Germans of Czecho- 
slovakia, moreover, were split into six “ islands” along the 
frontier, covering a distance of 1,300 miles. 

Only six days later, on March 11th, Herr Hitler’s troops 
crossed the frontier into Austria. The whole face of Central 
Europe was thereby transfigured. In the military sense the 
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German high command now controlled all the means of 
communication—by river, rail and road—to South-eastern 
Europe. In the economic sense Czechoslovakia was isolated 
and surrounded. In addition to her trade outlet through 
Hamburg, her outlets by rail and river to the south and the 
south-east could also now be blocked. She could be strangled 
by tariffs and tolls and cut off from her raw materials. The 
frontiers of Saxony, Bavaria, Austria, Hungary, now directly 
or indirectly controlled by Germany, ran three-quarters of the 
way round the 1,500 miles of Czechoslovakia’s total frontiers. 
The proclamation of the Anschluss on March 13th set the seal 
upon that new situation. It was only a month earlier that 
Herr Hitler had told the Reichstag of the ‘ ten million Ger- 
mans ” over the border. Two-thirds of them were no longer 
over the border. What of the remaining third, the Sudeten- 
deutschen? How electrifying to high diplomacy became the 
resultant speculation was shown by the fact that on March 
15th—only two days after the Anschluss—the Russian 
Government assured the Czechoslovak Government that it 
would carry out the obligation of the Czechoslovak-Russian 
Mutual Assistance Pact of May 16th, 1935, by coming to the 
help of Czechoslovakia in the event of aggression, provided 
France for her part gave the like assistance. The condition 
therein imposed had been made an integral part of the text of 
the Pact. The upheaval in general European diplomacy that 
immediately followed was recorded in this section of the 
ConTEMPORARY Review for May last (pp. 614-24). 

What of the effect in Czechoslovakia herself ? On March 
11th, while the German troops were on the way to Vienna, 
Field-Marshal Géring had given a general assurance to the 
Czechoslovak Minister in Berlin that it would be “ the earnest 
endeavour ” of the German Government to improve German- 
Czechoslovak relations. On the following day, March 12th, 
he informed the same Minister that the German troops then 
in Austria had received the strictest orders to keep at least 
fifteen kilometres from the Czechoslovak frontier. Yet it was 
obvious that Czechoslovakia had now become an inevitable 
political battleground between the Sudetendeutschen and the 
Czechs. During the five years of Nazi control of the Reich 
the Sudetendeutsche Partei (S.d.P.) had developed from 
strength to strength in Czechoslovakia under the leadership 
of Herr Henlein. It had developed by a process of evolution. 
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On February 18th, 1937, an agreement was signed by the 
Czechoslovak Government and the “ Activist ” section of the 
Sudetendeutschen (who collaborated with the Government) 
by which five out of seven Activist demands were conceded. 
Herr Henlein on February 28th, 1937, refused to recognise 
that agreement on the ground that it was inadequate. He 
instead demanded autonomy for the Sudetendeutschen and 
gave notice that he would demand an election. None the less 
the relations between the Sudetendeutschen and the Czecho- 
slovaks developed normally until the German-Austrian 
Anschluss of March 13th, 1938. Hot on the heels of that 
event—on March 16th—Herr Henlein openly welcomed the 
incorporation of Austria in Great Germany and urged the 
Germans of Czechoslovakia “ to join the great political front ” 
of the German race. On the same day the German Agrarian 
party announced its decision to secede from what was called 
the Committee of the Activist parties, in other words they 
seceded from co-operation with the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment. On March 22nd, Dr. Spina, the German Agrarian 
representative, resigned from the Cabinet and the German 
Agrarian Party joined the $.d.P. Two days later, on March 
24th, the German Clericals seceded from the Activist Group 
and joined the $.d.P. On March 26th the German Social 
Democrats announced the resignation of their representative, 
Dr. Czech, from the Government, but they did not join the 
§.d.P. Herr Henlein took the occasion to formulate his policy. 
On March 25th he demanded new elections, and announced 
that the Social Democrats would never be allowed to join the 
German race group. But he declared that the Sudeten Germans 
would respect the territorial integrity of Czechoslovakia. 

It was at this point that Dr. HodZa made his first post- 
Anschluss contribution to the controversy. On March 28th 
he broadcast an announcement that ‘“‘a new period of 
minority policy had to begin.” He stipulated that “ neither 
Germans, Hungarians, Russians, nor Poles, and, of course, no 
Czechs or Slovaks, must be denationalised.” He declared that 
in spite of the Activist secession, the Government would go on 
trying to reach an understanding with them. Though he pro- 
tested the Government’s resistance to “‘ moral, economic or 
political” pressure from any quarter, he announced that the 
Government intended to embody all the existing laws and 
decrees about the minorities in one single instrument, to be 
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called a Minorities Statute. In the Chamber on the following 
day the German, Magyar and Polish minorities and the 
Slovak Clericals in turn demanded autonomy, though they 
all protested their loyalty to the State. On April 1st Dr. 
Hodza received a deputation of the $.d.P. to discuss the 
matter. The inspired Berlin press meanwhile was talking of 
“ self-determination ” and “ partition.” 

The next contribution to the discussion was made by 
President Bene’, who on April 16th addressed the Chamber on 
the occasion of the Easter Peace Celebration. ‘‘ We believe,” 
he said, “‘in ultimate agreement between our State and 
Germany (which belief, he said, was in harmony with recent 
statements made by Germany’s responsible statesmen). “‘ The 
calm which we have preserved during the recent happenings 
around us was appreciated and admired, and has undoubtedly 
contributed towards the maintenance of international peace. 
. . . We refuse to join any ideological front and we firmly 
refuse to be classified as members of such fronts, no matter by 
whom. ... We must not close our eyes to the fact that we are 
passing through the biggest political, social, economic, and 
cultural revolutionary process in the history of Europe... .” 

Herr Henlein addressed a meeting of his party at Carlsbad 
on April 23rd when he specified his precise demands “ in 
order to pave the way for peaceful development.” They were : 
(1) Full equality of status for Czechs and Germans. (2) A 
guarantee for this equality by the recognition of the Sudeten 
Germans as a legal body incorporate. (3) Determination and 
legal recognition of the German areas within the State. (4) 
Full self-government for the German areas. (5) Legal protec- 
tion for every citizen living outside the area of his own 
nationality. (6) Removal of injustices inflicted since 1918 and 
reparation for the damages thereby caused. (7) Recognition 
of the principle : within the German area German officials. 
(8) Full liberty to profess German nationality and German 
political philosophy. 

The sting of the demands was concealed in No. 3. If a 
regional delimitation were conceded to the Sudetendeutschen, 
it would be a mere formality at any later date to rename the 
sovereignty of the region delimited. Moreover, Herr Henlein 
for the first time raised the question of the Czechoslovak- 
Russian Pact. It had always been a somewhat obvious 
score for the Sudetendeutschen to argue that an impossible 
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strain was placed upon their loyalty to the Czechoslovak 
Government when that Government maintained an alliance 
with Russia of which the logical implication was to commit 
the Germans of Czechoslovakia to march against the Germans 
of the Reich in the hypothesis prescribed by the Pact. The 
answer that the Pact could be brought into operation only by 
a German aggression against Czechoslovakia could not be 
regarded by men of the world as an adequate answer, for the 
reason among others that no agreement has ever been found 
possible about what precisely constitutes “ aggression.” If, 
for example, the Reich troops were to enter the Sudeten 
territory at the request of Herr Henlein (as they entered 
Austria on March 11th at the request of Dr. von Seyss- 
Inquart), it could be argued with juridical reason that Herr 
Henlein was not competent to extend such an invitation ; but 
juridical reason in such a case would be a wasted exercise. 
What Herr Henlein said was: “TI feel convinced that the 
Czech man in the street loves peace and is disposed to become 
reconciled to the fact. I do not believe in hatred and per- 
petual quarrels. On the other hand, it is also plain to me that 
the average Czech citizen must be freed from the influence of 
the Chauvinistic Czech Press. After twenty years’ oppression 
we cannot be expected to join in the celebration of the anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Republic. To-day we feel less 
free than ever before, and we know that our whole future is at 
stake. If the Czech citizens are earnestly striving for a better 
understanding with Germany, then it becomes inevitable to 
carry out (1) a wholesale revision of the Czech myth of their 
own history ; (2) a correction of that unfortunate opinion that 
it was the particular task of the Czech people to form a bul- 
wark against the so-called German Drang nach Osten; and 
(3) a revision of Czechoslovak foreign policy, which had led 
the country into the ranks of the enemies of the German 
people. For twenty years the Czechs have failed to fulfil the 
justified expectations of the different nations in the Republic, 
for they have not kept the promises given in Paris or their 
international duties under the Treaty of St. Germain or the 
duties set out in their own constitutional charter.” _ 
Instead of the “ promised second Switzerland,” he said, a 
State had been created where to-day “ all non-Czech peoples 
have every reason to feel unfree, deprived of their natural 
rights, and oppressed.” By the end of April the British and 
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French Governments were urging the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment, while there was yet time, to give satisfaction to the 
Germans, Magyars and Poles, and at the same time were 
urging the German Government in Berlin to exercise restraint 
and patience. Herr Henlein himself arrived in London on 
May 12th. He stayed for two days, during which time he 
conversed with Mr. Jan Masaryk, Czechoslovak Minister in 
London, Sir Robert Vansittart, Mr. Winston Churchill, Sir 
Archibald Sinclair and many Members of Parliament. The 
substance of what he said to them was understood to be 
something like this: ‘ While full equality with the Czecho- 
slovak State is the actual demand so far made, the demand 
itself is contingent on Czechoslovakia’s giving up her alliances 
with Russia and France. Though those alliances be ‘ defen- 
sive’ and can operate only in the event of German ‘ aggres- 
sion,’ the very hypothesis of a potential alignment of Czecho- 
slovak Germans against Germans of the Reich is impossible. 
That is why at Carlsbad I postulated a complete revision of 
Czech foreign policy, which up to to-day has led the State into 
the ranks of the enemies of the German people.” 

The general nervousness about Central Europe was due at 
least in part to the fear that in the highly charged atmosphere 
accidents might happen with incalculable results. The history 
of May 21st, when two Sudeten German farmers were shot 
dead by a Czechoslovak policeman, gave both an illustration 
and a warning of the danger. Two days earlier Herr Henlein 
had left Czechoslovakia for Germany, where he secretly met 
Herr Hitler. There was evidence that the German Govern- 
ment was disposed to force the pace in the Czechoslovak- 
Sudeten issue. The Berliner Tageblatt, for example, on May 
19th, wrote: “ If the Czechoslovak Government,” it said, “ is 
not in a position, or does not wish, to solve the problem, there 
remains no other way than a plebiscite. For self-determina- 
tion is a matter which must no longer be merely talked about, 
but must become a reality if Europe is to have a genuine 
peace.” During that day reports of troop movements on both 
sides of the German-Czechoslovak frontier gained persist- 
ent currency. On the following day, May zoth, Dr. Hodza 
said : “We shall defend ourselves if the need arises, but at 
the same time we shall satisfy all claims dictated on the one 
hand by the Constitution and, on the other, by the needs of 
the times. Our people ought to be in a state of permanent 
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readiness for the struggles which await us.. July 1938. 
ground in all circumstances... .” During thac-. 

were given by the German Government both i4 ENT 

and to the Czechoslovak Governments that any tro i 
ments that were afoot were of a routine nature ana wad 
nothing to do with the political situation. The German 
Minister of Defence, however, early the next morning took 
the step of calling up one annual contingent of the reserve and 
other special branches, giving as the reason the necessity for 
training the men in the use of new weapons. It was said that 
about 100,000 men, including Sudeten Germans, in that way 
reported for duty. 

On May 2ist the tension and anxiety in general diplomatic 
quarters increased almost hourly. Sir Nevile Henderson, 
British Ambassador in Berlin, had an hour’s conversation 
with Herr von Ribbentrop, at which he is understood not 
only to have sought further reassurance about the reported 
movement of German troops in Bavaria, Saxony and Austria, 
but to have taken the opportunity of again urging patience 
and restraint upon the German Government. The Czecho- 
slovak explanation was that the two Germans crossed the 
frontier at Cheb (Eger) on motor bicycles and refused to stop 
when challenged. It also became known on May zist that the 
Czechoslovak Government had called up one class of reservists, 
it being explained in Prague that the purpose was to safeguard 
the peace during the municipal elections due to take place on 
the following day (May 22nd), partly in answer to the request 
of the Sudeten Germans for additional measures of security. 

In a report which he gave to the House of Commons on 
May 23rd Mr. Chamberlain added these details: “On May 
1gth rumours began to gain currency of German troop move- 
ments in the direction of the Czechoslovak frontier. The 
German Government informed his Majesty’s Ambassador on 
the following day that there was no foundation for these 
rumours, and they gave a similar assurance to the Czecho- 
slovak Government. On May z1st His Majesty’s Ambassador 
in Berlin received further assurances from the German 
Government that stories of German troop movements were 
completely unfounded. The Czechoslovak Minister for 
Foreign Affairs informed His Majesty’s Minister in Prague on 
May 21st that a formal invitation had been sent to Herr 
Henlein to negotiate on the Nationality Statute, which had 
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French Governmevhe 19th by the Czechoslovak Government. 
ment, while time day—May 21st—it was announced in the 
Germans, Mss that the Political Committee of the Sudeten 
urging thvarty had decided to inform the Prime Minister that 
thé party were not in a position to discuss the Nationality 
Statute so long as peace and order in the Sudeten districts 
and above all the constitutional rights of freedom of opinion, 
of the Press and of assembly were not guaranteed. In face 
of this situation, the principal concern of his Majesty’s 
Government has been to use all their influence, wherever it 
could be effective, on the side of restraint in word and deed 
—while keeping open the way to peaceful negotiation of a 
satisfactory settlement. With that object they have repre- 
sented to the Czechoslovak Government the need of taking 
every precaution for avoidance of incidents and of making every 
possible effort to reach a comprehensive and lasting settlement 
by negotiation with the representatives of the Sudeten Party. 
His Majesty’s Government have represented to the German 
Government the urgent importance of reaching a settlement 
if European peace is to be preserved—and have expressed 
their earnest desire that the German Government would co- 
operate with them in facilitating agreement. His Majesty’s 
Government have at the same time informed the German 
Government of the advice tendered in Prague and of the 
assurances received from the Czechoslovak Government. The 
German Minister for Foreign Affairs stated that he welcomed 
the efforts being made by his Majesty’s Government and that 
the German Government fully shared their desire to see 
negotiations succeed.” 

In Germany by contrast violent attacks were made on 
Czechoslovakia for her alleged oppressive treatment of the 
Sudeten Germans, attacks which themselves added greatly 
to the general nervousness, for the obvious reason that just as 
on March 11th the German troops had marched into Austria 
“to save the people from oppression,” so now a preliminary 
emphasis on a Czechoslovak oppression of the Sudeten Ger- 
mans might be intended as the forerunner of a German march 
into the Sudetenland. But the storm blew over, without 
breaking. 


GrorcE Giascow. 
June 12th, 1938. 
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GLADSTONE.* 


Great men have in common with great books that successive 
generations extract new meaning from them. This is cer- 
tainly true of Gladstone, who, if we may judge from the books 
written about him and the tributes paid to him, is more alive 
now than any Victorian statesman. In recent years there has 
been one remarkable study of him by a German writer, i.e. 
Rudolf Craemer’s Gladstone als Christlicher Staatsmann, which, 
in respect of his religious opinions and the religious movement 
in England during his life, is fuller and more elaborate than 
any similar book by English writers. There now comes 
another book by a German writer, Dr. Erich Eyck, covering 
the whole of his life, and gathering up the new material which 
has accumulated in the thirty-five years since the official life 
was written. This has deservedly been translated into English, 
and in the English version by Mr. Bernard Miall is an ex- 
tremely readable chapter on English history as well as a 
vivid and sympathetic portrait of its subject. 

More and more, as we look back, Gladstone presents himself 
as the representative man of the Victorian age. The changes 
in his opinions correspond to its developing phases and reflect 
the course of events which, beginning with the Reform Bill of 


* By Erich Eyck, Ph.D. Translated by Bernard Miall. George Allen & Unwin. é 5s. 
VOL. CLIV. 
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1832, turned aristocratic England into Liberal and democratic 
England, abolished class and sectarian privilege, and threw 
open her ports to the trade of all the world. Dr. Eyck oe 
touch with this background, and rightly lays stress on the 
method of intensive study and thought which led Gladstone 
step by step on the road of progressive politics. We see the 
student and the politician, the secular leader and the Christian 
statesman, keeping step one with the other, sometimes with 
heart-searchings and clashes between them which leave the 
impression that the two were never completely reconciled. 
There is not much that any new biographer can add to the 
story of the early period, but in the later Dr. Eyck has the 
advantage of the biographies of statesmen who were on 
the scene during the last part of Gladstone’s life, as well as 
numerous autobiographies, including Viscount Gladstone’s 
Memortes, and, most important of all, the Letters of Queen 
V tctorta. 

Of these, with the aid of Mr. Philip Guedalla, he has made 
good use, and it cannot be said that the story enhances the 
fame of the Queen. To balance the scales fairly Gladstone’s 
own tribute to her “ unfailing dutifulness ” and “ great sin- 
cerity ” needs to be borne in mind. Also that her prejudices 
and weaknesses were constantly being played upon by Opposi- 
tion leaders, who ought to have known better than to involve 
her in their party politics. By any measurement Queen 
Victoria remains a great figure, but it is difficult to read with 
patience of the perpetual mortifications that she inflicted on 
the greatest of her Prime Ministers, or of the final parting at 
which she neither offered him her hand nor said a word of 
thanks for any of his public services. 

Specially interesting in this book by a German writer is the 
implied contrast between Bismarck and Gladstone. The two 
men were born to misunderstand one another. To Gladstone 
foreign policy was crusading on behalf of the Ten Command- 
ments ; to Bismarck it was cut and thrust by experts striving 
to overreach one another. Gladstone perpetually echoed St. 
Augustine’s question “ take away justice and what are the 
kingdoms of the earth but great bands of robbers ? ” Bismarck 
could not imagine that anyone could honestly and seriously 
propose to apply these high moralities to mundane politics. 
Gladstone he judged to be both hypocrite and blunderer, who 
was always troubling the professionals in the great game by 
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unseasonable irruptions into their territory. When Herbert 
Bismarck came to London in 1885 he reported to his father 
that it was not worth while talking to Mr. Gladstone since he 
“ knew nothing whatever about foreign affairs.” Dr. Eyck 
quotes Bismarck pére as having told Jules Ferry that “ apart 
from England herself, all the rest of the Powers must wish 
more than anything to keep Mr. Gladstone in office,” and he 
is surprised that Ferry “ laughed heartily at this observa- 
tion.” Ferry no doubt interpreted it rightly. This was 
Bismarck’s irony, but there were times when he was grimly 
in earnest about supporting foreign statesmen whom he 
supposed to be unconsciously playing his game ; for example, 
Thiers, whose continuance in office as Prime Minister in 1873 
he thought essential to his purpose of keeping the Russian 
and Austrian Emperors in a state of alarm about French 
Republicanism. The unfortunate German Ambassador in 
Paris, Count von Arnim, was ruined for failing to understand 
this point of view. 

This is a generally accurate book, but the bibliography 
would have been better for more careful proof-reading. 

J. A. SpenpDER. 


THE COMING OF THE STORM.* 


More than the first volume, which included studies of five 
statesmen no longer in power at the opening of the war, the 
present volume resembles The Ring and the Book. The five 
statesmen of the present volume—Grey, Poincaré, Beth- 
mann Hollweg, Sazonoff, Berchtold—were all in high office 
when the war broke out and in the years immediately pre- 
ceding. The book deals with the questions and events 
immediately leading to the World War from five different 
points of view. Dr. Gooch possesses, to a degree which may 
almost be called unique, three qualifications for this purpose : 
knowledge, imagination, objectivity. Taking each statesman 
in turn—British, French, German, Russian, Austrian—he 
presents a narrative or sketch which is the result of reading 
and checking some thousands of documents ; of putting him- 
self into the shoes of the man he is describing ; and of looking 
at him scientifically from the outside. It is a deeply interesting 
study in what may be called historical psychology. The 

*G. P. Gooch: Before the War, vol. 11, The Coming of the Storm. Longmans. 108. 
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working of the minds of the five statesmen is revealed. There 
is, of course, none of the factitious glitter of the modern novel- 
biography—no imaginary conversations (though there are 
some real conversations), monologues, réveries. Nothing is 
advanced as a fact for which there is not documentary 
evidence, and strict economy is exercised in criticism and 
commentary. This rigorous scientific method, which is con- 
sistently followed throughout the book, has in itself a great 
charm for the reader because it produces a work of great 
simplicity and clearness, all extraneous matter having been 
sifted away and only the essence preserved. 

The study of Count Berchtold may be taken as an illustra- 
tion. The legend that he was a mere trifler is dispelled. “ Be- 
hind the facade of nonchalance were the heart and brain of an 
Austrian patriot. In the five thousand closely printed pages 
which record his activities from his appointment in February 
1912 to the outbreak of war in 1914, we watch an experienced 
statesman grappling with difficulties which he had done 
nothing to create.” Berchtold was not responsible for the 
annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina in 1908, for the German 
ultimatum to Russia in 1909, for the Italian invasion of 
Tripoli which almost ended the Triple Alliance, nor for the 
Balkan League which destroyed the balance of power in the 
Balkans. He came to the conclusion, as the result of prolonged 
experience and reflection, that nothing could prevent the 
break-up of the Dual Monarchy at the hands of the Servian 
Government and governing class, through their working upon 
the five million Southern Slavs in Austria and Hungary, 
except the military defeat and diminution of Servia. This 
diminution was not to be for the profit of Austria but of 
Bulgaria and Greece. He hoped to localise the war against 
Servia. That Russia would probably take a hand he was well 
aware, and that a general war might follow. This risk was 
worth taking (in his view) for the alternative was the certain 
break-up of the Habsburg Monarchy. He never changed his 
mind and apparently felt no regrets. “ That the war was lost 
and the Habsburg Empire disappeared never altered his con- 
viction that no other course was open in 1914.” 

The study of Bethmann Hollweg is equally understanding. 
The Kaiser, disillusioned with the brilliant Bilow, “ was less 
anxious for another trained diplomatist than for a trustworthy 
official with whom he could work.”” When Bethmann became 
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Chancellor in 1909, German relations with England were bad. 
He assumed office with the deliberate purpose of improving 
their relations. With great perseverance he continued to work 
for this, through the affair of Agadir, the Haldane visit, the 
Baghdad Railway and negotiations concerning Portuguese 
colonies. He was really defeated by Tirpitz and the “ naval- 
ists,” but he found the British Secretary of State somewhat 
reserved. Nevertheless he had succeeded in improving 
Anglo-German relations by July 1914, through long and 
very patiently conducted negotiations in which Grey acted 
sympathetically. The war-crisis of July Bethmann did not 
manage so well, and he was ever afterwards conscious of 
having made mistakes. “Like Grey, he was a great gentle- 
man and a sincere lover of peace; but he was an amateur 
in diplomacy and he was never master in his own house.” 
Dr. Gooch’s long study of Grey (it covers 133 pages) is a 
highly useful contribution not only for its detailed diplomatic 
narrative and exposition, but for its criticism and judgment 
amounting in the end to defence and approval not without 
qualification or reserve. Poincaré (62 pages) is not so difficult 
to describe and assess. The analysis of the difficult per- 
sonality of Sazonoff will be helpful to all students. He was 
probably the least dynamic of the lot. “ Sazonoff, like the 
Foreign Ministers in other capitals, was convinced that he had 
no alternative. All of them wanted peace, but they desired 
other things still more. ... It is true that while Austria 
fought under the banner of self-preservation, Russia, whom 
nobody threatened, marched out to battle in the name of 
prestige. But in the accepted scale of national values prestige, 
honour and security are motive forces of equal weight.” 


R. B. Mowat. 


THE “DRANG NACH DEM SUDOSTEN.” 


Miss Wiskemann* has contributed an excellent volume to 
the Chatham House series of studies on the results of the 
Versailles territorial changes. She gives a full account of the 
relationship between the Czechs and the Sudeten Germans, as 
developed through a long history and as now culminating in 
the most urgent and most unpleasant of all the contemporary 


* Czechs and Germans. By Elizabeth Wiskemann. Oxford University Press. 
128, 6d. net. 
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disturbances in Europe. She writes with an obvious concern 
to establish only the facts, and that is a magnificent thing 
to do in circumstances of such emotional explosiveness as 
now obtain. It need hardly be said that a book sponsored by 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs gives us in all 
their abundance, yet clearly set out and assessed, the relevant 
facts, tendencies and feelings which together constitute the 
problem of Central Europe. It is by no means a new problem. 
The blood shed in the last war—and in the next ?—abidingly 
proves how essentially insoluble that problem is. Miss 
Wiskemann herself concludes (p. 283) that “in the circum- 
stances of Europe to-day the problem of the Historic Pro- 
vinces cannot be satisfactorily solved.” She concedes that 
“‘a wise government can greatly reduce friction, but, what- 
ever the government, friction there will be, so long as a 
socialistic nationalism is regarded as an absolute standard of 
good. Some common political principles which different races 
can respect is the cement which is needed to repair the 
Czech-German structure”; and she wistfully surmises that 
“the humanism of Thomas Masaryk might gradually have 
created the necessary cohesion, and the Historic Provinces, by 
reconciling German with Slav, might have pointed the way to- 
wards the genuine solution of the problem of Central Europe.” 
As for other solutions, Miss Wiskemann regards “ the 
transformation of Czechoslovakia into a federation of its 
component nationalists” as impossible, because of the 
hostile ideologies that have developed and have thereby 
differentiated the Czechoslovak from the Swiss condition. 
She recalls the Bene’ memorandum (p. 92) of May zoth, 
1919, in which the present President promised “ to make of 
the Czechoslovak Republic a sort of Switzerland.” In her 
diagnosis the condition of Central Europe is so far gone that 
“ there is no very clear distinction to be made between the 
cession of the mainly German territories of Czechoslovakia 
to Germany and the complete domination of Central Europe 
—Czech-speaking territory included—by the Germans.” 


Of course Herr Gerhard Schacher is right in his facts.* Of 
course the last war was started from Serajevo, and the next, 
if it starts, may be started from another Danubian source. Of 


“Germany Pushes South-East. By Dr. Gerhard Schacher. Hurst & Blackett. 
7s. 6d. net. 
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course the military strength of Germany and her diplomatic 
ambition to establish a vast, impregnable Mitteleuropa is in 
one sense what Dr. Schacher calls a menace to the peace of 
the world. We all know this. We know it ad nauseam. Dr. 
Schacher, a graduate of German universities, correspondent 
of several English newspapers, specialist in the economic and 
financial aspect of diplomatic affairs, adds his specialist know- 
ledge of Central Europe to swell the tide of what was already 
obvious. Dr. Schacher writes : 


The German thrust south-east is and remains the greatest 
danger to European peace and international economic co-operation. 
It has achieved this position in international politics because in it 
National Socialism’s exaggeration of its own political, economic, 
military, and intellectual forces have been able to find clearest 
expression. The liquidation of the false investments systematically 
made in Germany (not only in the sphere of economics) will yet 
cause the whole world, and Germany in particular, considerable 
difficulty. This is not the place to decide whether it can be 
achieved by any other method than by the abolition of the régime 
now in force. But at all events it is in the interests of the world 
that these problems are not “ solved ” at the cost of world peace. 
Recognition of the fact that European peace is indivisible and of 
the necessity for a final and lasting termination of the period of 
Germany’s exaggeration of its own armament capacity, which 
seriously endangers this peace, is indispensable, if the German 
push south-east is not to plunge the world into fresh confusion, 
whose outcome no one could foresee. 


What is not obvious is the precise purpose of the reiterated 
warning about the German “ danger.” This type of literature 
was commonplace during the last war. As a result of the 
last war and a world-wide combination against Germany, 
Germany was “ beaten ” in the field. But as Mr. Chamberlain 
has said, after the pristine, but not latter-day manner of Sir 
Norman Angell and of all men who value common sense, 
“ there are no winners in war.”” What do we want? Another 
war? And then, after a further twenty years, still another 
war? Must reason for ever dictate, and experience for ever 
confirm, the absurdity of attempting to deny the fact that 
Germany is strong? It is nothing to do with the prevalent 
ideologies. There was no National Socialist dictatorship in 
1914. It is proved beyond the possibility of a doubt that to 
defeat Germany in the field is not to keep Germany down. The 
obvious alternative is to accept Germany as a strong pls 
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DOMINION SOVEREIGNTY.* 


Professor A. Berriedale Keith has surveyed afresh the 
constitutions of the Dominions, their international status and 
the character of imperial relations. His new work, which 
largely supersedes his earlier Sovereignty of the British 
Dominions and The Constitutional Law of the British Domt- 
nions, has been prompted by the view that a period of consti- 
tutional stability has now been reached. The author shows 
with little difficulty that ‘‘ in a large sense the Dominions are 
really and unquestionably States of international law.” In 
theory they may well be restricted in the sovereign rights of 
declaring war and claiming neutrality in a conflict in which 
Great Britain is engaged. The former envisages a remote con- 
tingency while with regard to the more immediate question of 
neutrality, Professor Keith points out that no Dominion has 
asserted a right to remain neutral. Moreover, in respect of 
South Africa and Eire neutrality cannot be maintained in 
view of the Simonstown base agreement and the Irish under- 
taking relating to harbour facilities. The degree of participa- 
tion, of course, apart from agreement remains essentially a 
matter for the Dominions themselves. 

If the Dominions assert themselves as sovereign inter- 
national States, they also gladly retain the advantages of a 
lower status which Commonwealth membership provides. 
Even the Irish Free State has been willing to acknowledge the 
domestic character of imperial economic agreements so as to 
avoid the application of the most-favoured-nation clause, 
although quite illogically it has refused to accept an ad hoc 
imperial tribunal for determining Commonwealth disputes as 
agreed upon at the Imperial Conference of 1930. For a num- 
ber of purposes the Empire remains recognised as a single 
entity under a common Crown. But in dealing with internal 
and effective bonds of union, Professor Keith refrains from 
overstating what is frequently overstressed, namely the 
unifying power of the Monarchy. “ The Empire has more 
cohesion than mere subjection to a single King, whose powers 
are exercised on the authority of the several Governments 
with no bond between them.” Professor Keith argues with 
cogency that the Crown is indivisible in law and that the 


* (1) The Dominions as Sovereign States. By A. Berriedale Keith. Macmillan. 258. 
net. (2) The Law of the Indian Constitution. By M. Ramaswamy. Longmans. 21s. net. 
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oft-quoted parallel of Hanover is inapplicable since in the 
United Kingdom and the Electorate “the lines of succession 
were different, and that point is vital.” The abdication, how- 
ever, has lent colour to the theory of divisibility, although, the 
author contends, it was not constitutionally established by 
the action of the Union. Common allegiance represented in 
the advantages of British citizenship is of course a real co- 
hesive factor, but in the main the Crown represents simply 
a link of sentiment of varying strength in each Dominion. 
Apart from ties of blood, language, law and religion and a 
common democratic ideal, co-operation and consultation to 
the mutual advantage of all, as for example in the conduct of 
foreign policy and in defence, must be the foundations upon 
which the new Commonwealth of equal States will grow in 
unity and strength. 

While the Statute of Westminster vested in the Dominion 
legislatures in general unlimited powers, amendment of the 
British North America Acts was expressly excluded and must 
be enacted by the Imperial Parliament itself. Professor Keith 
is most cautious in considering “ the vital question ” as to the 
grounds upon which Parliament would act. The leading 
Canadian authority, Professor W. P. M. Kennedy, has 
recently given his view that the British Government constitu- 
tionally cannot refuse to introduce legislation at the Domi- 
nion Ministry’s request until provincial consent is obtained. 
No definite view is offered by Professor Keith, although he 
stresses the precedent of 1907 when the assent of all the 
Provinces was given. Indeed to dispense with their consent 
when provincial interests are affected is to nullify the very 
safeguard provided in the Statute of Westminster. 

Although the constitutional position of Dominion governors 
has been assimilated to that of the King in the United King- 
dom, the mode of exercising the prerogative powers in various 
contingencies remains a matter of controversy. While it is 
clear that “‘ under normal circumstances,” as Professor Keith 
remarks, the Governor must act upon the advice of his 
Ministry, his duty is less certain in special situations, for 
example when asked to assent to an act which he considers 
illegal. The better opinion is that the Governor should accept 
the legal opinion of his Attorney-General and allow the issue 
subsequently to be challenged in the Courts. Professor Keith, 
however, supports the action taken by Sir Philip Game in 
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1932, when he dismissed the Lang ministry with its parlia- 
mentary majority on the ground of its illegal actions, thereby 
ousting the remedial jurisdiction of the Courts. In such cases 
the Governor inevitably becomes discredited and the subject 
of partisan attacks. Mr. Justice Evatt, of the High Court of 
Australia, has argued very forcefully in favour of statutory 
formulation of principles to govern the exercise of the 
Governor’s powers. Otherwise the latter may well become a 
mere political nominee of the party in office. 

India is outside the scope of this work, but Professor Keith 
has written an appreciative Foreword to The Law of the 
Indian Constitution by Mr. M. Ramaswamy. In an exhaustive 
analysis of the new Act, the author pleads for a liberal inter- 
pretation and quotes extensively from judgments relating to 
analogous provisions in the Dominion and American constitu- 
tions. Mr. Ramaswamy clearly dislikes many aspects of the 
Constitution, including the safeguards and indirect election to 
thecentral legislative assembly, although his work is essentially 
a legal textbook. He has included a general historical survey 
from 1600 to 1917. It is not inappropriate here to recommend 
among the numerous concise Indian histories that sound and 
valuable book, 4 Short History of India* by Mr. W. H. 
Moreland and Sir Atul Chatterjee. 


MADEMOISELLE DE SCUDERY. 


Madeleine de Scudéry, novelist and best seller, précieuse, and 
salon lady, appears in Miss McDougall’s book} as one of the 
most interesting personalities of le Grand Siécle. Yet I doubt 
whether anyone now alive has had the patience to wade 
through either of her interminable romances, Le Grand Cyrus 
or Clélze. And we need no longer feel it incumbent upon us 
to do so; for in this book we shall find all we want to know 
about them. That Miss McDougall has read in them deeply if 
not all through them, and that she is fully conversant with 
the vast literature that has been written about the romances 
and their authoress, there is no question. For she has drawn 
in this, the first exhaustive study of Mlle de Scudéry and 
her works that has appeared in England, a lifelike portrait 
of the greatest of les Précieuses. 


“Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 
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The heroine is set in a background not only of her own 
Salon in le Marais, but of those stirring events and social 
conditions with which she was intimately associated. The Blue 
Room of Madame de Rambouillet, for instance, the founda- 
tion of the French Academy, the Fronde, the rise and fall of 
Fouquet. Indeed, we have here a picture of the great century 
through ninety-three years of which Madeleine de Scudéry 
lived. It is a history which should be read in conjunction 
with Miss McDougall’s earlier book on Versailles and the 
Tuileries, Two Royal Domains of France. 

Despite the ridicule heaped upon Madeleine and her friends 
by Moliére and Boileau, we find her in these pages no mere 
dry-as-dust pedant. She had her human, even her modern, 
side, as may be seen from the following quotation given by 
Miss McDougall: “ If ever I have a daughter she shall dance 
from the cradle, the first word taught her shall be a gallant 
one: she shall know the name of love before she knows her 
own ; and, in consequence, she will likely conform more to a 
vestal than to a coquette.”” No mean psychologist was the 
author of La Carte de Tendre. Madeleine, though one of the 
first French feminists and remaining a spinster until the end 
of her long life, seems herself to have dallied with love. Why 
exactly she never married her faithful gallant, Paul Pellisson, 
no one, not even Miss McDougall, has been able adequately to 
explain. 

To the history of French literature this book is an important 
contribution, for it shows the French novel at a significant 
crisis of its development. After producing two romances of 
thirty volumes each, the first containing no less than 13,095 
octavo pages, Madeleine began to realise that the time had 
passed when Europe would eagerly await a fresh instalment 
of Le Grand Cyrus or of Clélie. Almahide, in 1660, ran to no 
more than eight volumes, Célinte in the following year to only 
one. In Célinte another new departure was made: the scene 
and the time, instead of the court of some oriental or ancient 
Italian potentate as in Le Grand Cyrus and in Clélve, was the 
contemporary court of Louis XIV. But alas! these con- 
cessions to changing literary taste brought Madeleine no 
success. Triumph in this modern field was to be left for her 
rival, Mme de la Fayette, whose masterpiece, La Princesse de 
Cléves, was soon to appear. While Le Grand Cyrus in three 
years had run through five editions and been translated into 
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several languages, not more than one edition of Almahide was 
called for, and we gather that Célinte, published anonymously, 
received no more enthusiastic welcome. Madeleine’s works, 
however, will always remain invaluable sources for the 
history of her day because of their excellent portraits of her 
famous contemporaries, long hidden under oriental disguise, 
but identified eighty years ago by Victor Cousin’s chance 
discovery of a key. 

English readers will find two of the most interesting chapters 
of this book those which deal with Madeleine’s readers and 
critics on this side of the Channel, with Dorothy Osborne, 
Mrs. Pepys, Dryden and Charlotte Lennox, her parodist, in 
The Female Don Quixote. 

WINIFRED STEPHENS WHALE. 


JOHN TIP tOn I 


The sub-title of this book inevitably suggests the familiar 
Italian proverb that appears on its first page. But Tiptoft, 
though later denounced as a ruthless judge, was no fiend, nor 
did his sojourn in Italy corrupt his native character. His 
friendships there were with scholars, his money was spent in 
acquiring books and in patronage. But, while thus a pioneer 
of English humanism, Tiptoft was also a statesman, holding 
several high offices, diplomatic, administrative, and judicial. 
His varied career forms the subject of this scholarly work, 
based on research in Italy and England, and supplemented 
by valuable notes and beautiful illustrations. The distressful 
period of the Wars of the Roses here comes to life. Sir John 
escaped the earlier years of war by betaking himself to the 
Holy Land and Italy: at Padua he was one of five English 
pupils (“‘ men barbarous by nature,” according to an Italian 
description) of the famous Guarino da Verona. He visited 
Florence, and in Rome, as envoy from Henry VI to Pius II, 
pronounced an oration before the Pope which greatly im- 
pressed all hearers. 

Tiptoft had been created Earl of Worcester in 1449 through 
the influence of Warwick, and, on his return to England in 
1461, he took a leading part among the Yorkists. He was made 
Lord High Constable, with the newly-granted power to try 
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cases of treason without jury or right of appeal : this innova- 
tion was, naturally, hated by the people, who, moreover, 
suspected the Constable of introducing foreign methods—the 
“lawe padoue ” (i.e. of Padua). But the death sentences pro- 
nounced on the Earl of Oxford and other Lancastrians, and 
on the Earl of Desmond, were strictly legal, and, though 
Tiptoft’s rule in Ireland may have been harsh, he could not 
be considered brutal save for two painful instances—the 
wholesale execution, with mutilation, of some mutineer 
sailors, and the slaughter of Desmond’s young sons. These 
probably earned him the sinister title of “ bocher [butcher] of 
Englande,” though, as our author points out, it was first 
applied to him by a Tudor chronicler. 

When finally, Edward being in exile, Tiptoft was captured 
by Lancastrian troops, and condemned to execution, he pro- 
tested that all he had done had been in the interests of the 
State; he seems, indeed, never to have sought place or 
personal profit. At his death, says Fuller, the axe “ cut off 
more learning than was left in the heads of all the surviving 
nobility.” As Constable, Tiptoft had to preside over the 
Court of Chivalry, and compiled some Ordinances for Justes 
(jousts). His Declamacion of Noblesse, translated from the 
Latin, and printed by his friend Caxton in 1481, is given in 
Appendix I. 

EvGes: 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The latest Chatham House publication on the colonial question is 
an Information Paper specifically devoted to Germany’s Claim to 
Colonies.* After its summary of German colonial policy before the 
War and the creation of the Mandates the Paper outlines, largely from 
facts and extracts from speeches, the gathering momentum of the 
German claim with its changing emphasis from purely economic 
grounds to those of prestige and national honour. The argument, 
widely accepted, that colonial restoration of itself cannot solve the 
economic problem is recapitulated in the Paper, which also sets out 
the more recent proposals, including the Van Zeeland Report, for 
general economic amelioration. In tracing the movements of British 
public opinion, the Paper, while emphasising the wide divergence of 
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views, points to the “large body of opinion which, in principle, is in 
favour—for one reason or another—of making some concession to 
Germany.” As to its nature there is no agreement and meanwhile the 
Government refuses to be committed. The Paper quite properly recog- 
nises “ the fairly general agreement ” that the allegations of German 
colonial maladministration have not been established. 


x % * * * 


Mr. Louis Thorn Golding has done well to search the records for new 
light on his Elizabethan ancestor, a distinguished Puritan scholar, and to 
publish the results in this handsome volume.* It is regrettable that no 
portrait or letters of its subject survive. Born at Belchamp St. Paul’s, 
near Clare, in 1536, Arthur Golding was a considerable landowner in 
what the American publisher quaintly calls the “ East Anglican 
country-side,” and brother-in-law to John de Vere, Earl of Oxford. 
Educated at Jesus College, Cambridge, a member of the Inner Temple 
and of the Society of Antiquaries, his claim to remembrance is as the 
author of a great number of translations from the Latin and French, 
notably from Ovid and Calvin! He introduces the Metamorphoses, 
indeed, with grave moralisings. The chief interest of his version lies 
in the use of it apparently made by Shakespeare, though the poet is 
known to have read Ovid in the original also. Golding’s translations 
have won praise from contemporary and more recent critics, and he 
was chosen by Sir Philip Sidney to complete that of De Mornay’s Truth 
of Christianity left unfinished by himself. Golding also compiled a moral 
Discourse on the earthquake of 1580, and an account of a notorious 
murder a few years earlier; this is printed at length in the book. A 
specimen also given of his original verse is not inspiring, and it must be 
confessed that the prolonged litigation on certain estates, which reduced 
him temporarily to the Fleet Prison for debt, makes rather dull reading. 
He was still in debt at his death in 1606. A slight inaccuracy in describ- 
ing two Orders of Friars (p. 24, cf. Appendix p. 229) should be corrected 
in a future edition. 

* % * ® * 


There have been several biographies of Puccini, but this book, 
Puccint Among Friends,+ by Vincent Seligman, has the great advantage 
of having been written largely by himself, and in some part by his 
friends. The true “ inwardness” of incidents in his career is here 
presented by understanding and affectionate people, and in some 
hundreds of letters written by him in Italian, and now translated, to 
his very great English friend, Mrs. Seligman, from the time of their first 
acquaintance in 1904 until his death in 1924. There are interesting 
introductory chapters describing his methods of working, his “ un- 
canny” and “ unerring instinct for the theatre,” which led him to 
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struggle with his librettists for the proper presentation of the story 
before he could compose—indeed the dependence of the composer on 
his authors was desperate at times. And after all that had been sur- 
mounted, the choice of singers and the manner of production were also 
a very great anxiety. For these reasons he wrote far fewer operas than 
Verdi: only five great successes: Manon Lescaut, Tosca, La Boheme, 
Madama Butterfly and Turandot. His co-operation with the great 
conductor Toscanini, who still delights us, the singing in his operas of 
Melba, Ternina, Destinn, Jeritza and especially of Caruso, whose 
“authentic sob in the voice every Italian tenor has since striven in 
vain to copy,” are here described. But Puccini himself preferred the 
“level performance ” rather than a couple of star performers with the 
rest of the company distinctly second class. He won the reputation of 
keeping himself up to date, and “ the influence of contemporary music 
is apparent, in a greater or lesser degree, in every opera that he wrote.” 
There are several photographs of Puccini, one of Tosti, of D’Annunzio, 
and an amusing sketch of Caruso by himself. 


* BS * * * 


Commander J. H. Owen has written a valuable account of naval 
operations during the first seven years of the War of the Spanish 
Succession in his War at Sea under Queen Anne, 1702-1708." It is a 
detailed painstaking work derived from a study of contemporary 
records, including officers’ journals, and will be appreciated by the 
student both of naval history and of this period. The war was not 
significant for any great decisive naval battle, although after Malaga 
in 1704 the French, like the Germans after Jutland, avoided a major 
engagement while harassing the merchantmen. The author deals at 
length with the system of convoys and patrols. These years, of course, 
were notable for numerous amphibious operations and for the founda- 
tion of a lasting British supremacy in the Mediterranean made possible 
by the capture of Gibraltar and finally Minorca in 1708. The reader 
will be interested in Commander Owen’s views upon points which 
remain in controversy. For example in dealing with the Toulon Ex- 
pedition he lends no support to Mr. Churchill’s suggestion that the 
Duke of Savoy “ deliberately spoiled the expedition ” but accepts the 
ordinary view that it was thwarted by Prince Eugene’s reluctance. 
Again in his account, which might well have been expanded, of the 
capture of Port Mahon he does not share Mr. Churchill’s criticism of 
Admiral Leake’s co-operation with Stanhope. In discussing the 
attempted invasion of Scotland by the Pretender with a French army 
in 1708, Commander Owen disputes vigorously the view, accepted 
among others by Professor Trevelyan, that Admiral Byng failed to 
corner all the French privateers under Corbin owing largely to the foul 
bottoms of all but two of the British ships. Such condition in regard 
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to many vessels is, in the author’s opinion, contrary to the evidence 
and asserted by Byng and Sunderland either for political reasons or to 
shift the blame. In this book, Commander Owen also discusses the 
direction and methods of naval command, conditions of service, the 
character and quality of the ships and the principal Commanders of 
the period. 


* * * * * 


Two recent additions have been made to the elegant volumes of The 
Nonesuch Library which aims to provide “by clever editing and 
appropriate critical apparatus a true conspectus ” in a single volume 
of various great English writers. In Milton,* Mr. E. H. Visiak has 
collected all Milton’s poetry and a substantial selection of his prose 
which excludes all the Latin works. The book contains English verse 
translations of the Latin Elegies and Sylvae by Mr. W. Skeat; while 
the Latin epigrams and the Italian Sonnets are rendered in English by 
Mr. A. Vesselo and George MacDonald respectively. Professor Enory 
Holloway has undertaken with skill and great care in Walt Whitman} 
the difficult and somewhat invidious, though no less important, task 
of publishing a representative collection of the great American’s work. 
He has been able to include, with a few minor exceptions, the whole of 
Whitman’s published verse, and also a large selection of his prose and 
correspondence, aiming thereby “‘ to represent fully and fairly the 
many-sidedness of his nature and achievement.” Both volumes contain 
brief annotations, mainly to clarify textual obscurities. 

* * * * * 


In Wages and Income in the United Kingdom since 1860,{ Professor 
A. L. Bowley has revised and brought together as a most convenient 
coherent whole the conclusions of his innumerable investigations made 
during the past forty years. He has included wage and price index- 
numbers up to the end of 1936, but has not attempted an estimate of 
National Income since 1924 except only as to some important consti- 
tuents in subsequent years. It is a volume for which the student of 
economic and social history during the last eighty years will be wholly 
grateful. 

* * * * * 

We would draw the attention of readers to The Cross in the Star of 
David, a small pamphlet giving particulars of the Jewish Christian 
Union, and the International Association for Jewish Christian Settle- 
ment in Palestine, an enterprise founded by Mr. Abram Poljak for 
distressed Jewish Christians. The pamphlet can be obtained from 
Diocesan House, 33 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. There is also a 
Jewish Christian Liturgy drawn up by the Rev. P. P. Levertoff, D.D., 
and authorised by the Lord Bishop of London, for use in church. 


* The Nonesuch Press. ros. 6d. net. t The Nonesuch Press. 12s. 6d. net. 
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